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IN MEMORY OF BARRY CORNWALL. 
(OcToBER 4, 1874.) 
IL 


In the garden of death, where the singers 
whose names are deathless 
@ne with another make music unheard of 








men 
Where the dead sweet roses fade not of lips 
long breathless, 
And the fair eyes shine that shall weep not 
or change again, 
Who comes now crowned with the blossom of 
snow-white years ? 
What music is this that the world of the dead 









men hears ? 
Il. 
Beloved of men, whose words on our lips were 
honey, 





Whose name in our ears and our fathers’ 
ears was sweet, : 
Like summer gone forth of the land his songs 
made sunny, 
To the beautiful veiled bright world where 
the glad ghosts meet, 
Child with father, and bridegroom with bride, 
and anguish with rest, 
No ~ shall pass of a singer than this more 
est. 












It. 
Blest for the years’ sweet sake that were filled 
and brightened, 
As a forest with birds, with the fruit and 
the flower of his song, 
For the souls’ sake blest that heard, and their 
cares were lightened, 
For the hearts’ sake blest that have fostered 
his name so long, 
By the living and dead lips blest that have 
loved his name, 
And clothed with their praise and crowned 
with their love for fame. 














Iv. 
Ah, fair and fragrant his fame as flowers that 
close not, 
That shrink not by day for heat or for cold 
by night, 
As a thought in the heart shall increase when 
the heart’s self knows not, 
Shall endure in our ears as a sound, in our 
eyes asa light ; 
Shall wax with the years that wane and the 
seasons’ chime, 
As a white rose thornless that grows in the 
garden of time. 


Vv. 

The same year calls, and one goes hence with 
another, 

And men sit sad that were glad for their 
sweet songs’ sake ; 

The same year beckons, and elder with 
younger brother 
Takes mutely the cup from his hand that 






















IN MEMORY OF BARRY CORNWALL, ETC. 


They pass ere the leaves be past or the snows 


be come ; 
And the birds are loud, but the lips that out- 
sang them dumb. 


VI. 


Time takes them home that we loved, fair 
names and famous, 
To the soft long sleep, to the broad sweet 
bosom of death ; 
But the flower of their souls he shall take not 
away to shame us, 
Nor the lips lack song forever that now lack 
breath. 
For with us shall the music and perfume that 
die not dwell, 
Though the dead to our dead bid welcome, 
and we farewell. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Fortnightly Review. 





TO DEATH. 


ALL mirth that jocund spirits know ; 

All joy that happiest lives contain ; 

All youth that Heaven gives free from stain ; 

All truth that hath but lies for foe, — 

These were our gladsome lot before the pain 

That fell on me just now with sudden blow. 

These were my own, when not yet from me 
ta’en, 

She — the Pale Horse would at least step 
slow. 


Gone is the light from out my life, 

Stays but the chill grey world unkind ; 

Gone is the darling mistress, — wife ! 

But when she drew her last dear breath, 

To what sphere passed her matchless mind ? 

Men call life “hard.” But more hard DEATH. 
31st December, 1874. Spectator. 







TO DEATH: AN ECHO. 


YEs, Death is hard, but harder ’tis to see 
The previous hours of conscious agony, — 
To hear the loved one whisper, “I must go!” 
And feel you cannot stay the coming blow. 
The “ Grim King ” gives, at least, eternal rest, 
And lulls for aye the pain within that breast. 
But who can gauge those awful moments past 
anne, we heaving breast has breathed its 
ast 
When the dear lips at length decline to take 
The — that skill has mingled for her 
sake, 
And only murmur, “I’m so weak and tired ! 
Before the morn my life will have expired.” 
Compared with torture such as these words 


give J 
Perhaps *twere better to have ceased to live. 
A. C. W. Spectator. 








we all shall take, 








January 1, 1875. 








MR. LOWELL’S POEMS, 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MR. LOWELL’S POEMS. 


MANy years ago, being in profound 
ignorance of all things American, we 
happened to stumble upon a copy of the 
Biglow Papers, then fresh from the press. 
The allusions to contemporary political 
details were as obscure to us as an 
Egyptian hieroglyphic. We should have 
been hopelessly floored by the questions 
which will probably be set in some exam- 
ination paper of the future. What was 
that “darned Proviso matter” about 
which a distinguished candidate “never 
had a grain of doubt”? Who was “ Da- 
vis of Miss.” ? and why was he likely to 
place the perfection of bliss in “ skinning 
that same old coon”? What was the 
plan which “chipped the shell at Buffalo 
of setting up old Van”? Upon these 
and numberless other difficulties, some 
of which, it may be added, still remain 
buried for us in the profoundest night, 
we could only look in the spirit which 
causes a youthful candidate to twist his 
hair into knots, and vaguely interrogate 
universal space in hopes of an answer. 
But dark as the allusions might be, there 
was a spirit and humour in Mr. Biglow’s 
utterances which shone through all su- 
perficial perplexities. Whatever might 
be the cause of his excitement, there 
could be no doubt of the amazing shrewd- 
ness of his homely satire. John P. Rob- 
inson, in particular, became a cherished 
favourite, and his immortal saying about 
the ignorance of certain persons “down 
in Judee” was a household word thence- 
forward. In short, we enjoyed the rare 
pleasure of the revelation of a new intel- 
lectual type, and one of no common vig- 
our and originality. “Through coarse 
Thersites’ cloak,” says the pseudo-Car- 
lyle, the best parody of the original we 
ever encountered, whose critique is pre- 
fixed to the collected poems, “we have 
revelation of the heart, world-glowing, 
world-clasping, that is in him. Bravely 
he grapples with the life-problem as it 
presents itself to him, uncombed, shaggy, 
careless of the ‘nicer proprieties,’ inex- 
pert of ‘elegant diction,’ yet with voice 
audible enough to whoso hath ears, up 
there on the gravelly side-hills, or down 
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on the splashy India-rubber-like marshes 
of native Jaalam.” And truly, though 
the phrase be intentionally grotesque, it 
is but a quaint exaggeration of the truth, 
It was impossible even for readers scan- 
dalously ignorant of the real meaning‘of 
the great warfare in which he was an 
effective combatant, not to recognize the 
genuine literary force concealed under 
this eccentric mask. Later familiarity, 
enlightened by the course of that warfare, 
has only increased our affection for the 
Biglow Papers. Indeed, we find it diffi- 
cult to think of any exact parallel for 
their characteristic merits. The now 
half-forgotten “ Rolliad” and the poetry 
of the “ Anti-Jacobin” are to some ex- 
tent of a similar character. The “ Rol- 
liad” is full of satire, brilliant enough, as 
one might have thought, to escape the 
common doom of most merely personal 
invective. The “ Anti-Jacobin” is per- 
haps wittier, as to Englishmen it is still 
more intelligible than the Biglow Papers. 
The ode of the “ Needy Knife-grinder,” 
for example, has a fine quality of wit, which 
has given it a permanent place in popu- 
lar memory, and it will probably be pre- 
ferred by literary critics even to the utter- 
ances of Mr. John P. Robinson. But 
there is a characteristic difference be- 
tween the two, which tells on the oppo- 
site side. The “Knife-grinder” is sub- 
tantially an expression of the contempt 
with which the have-alls regard both the 
lack-alls and the wicked demagogues who 
would trade upon their discontent. 
Translated into prose, it would run some- 
what to this effect: “I, the poet, have a 
large share of the loaves and fishes, and 
you, who grind my knives, have only 
enough to keep body and soul together. 
If anybody should try to persuade you 
that this arrangement is not part of the 
everlasting order of things, he is a 
wretched humbug, who really wants, by 
trading upon your discontent, to get a 
larger share of the said loaves and fishes 
for himself.” Now this may be, and, 
with certain limitations, it probably is, 
most excellent common sense, but it can 
scarcely be called a generous or elevated 
sentiment. The fishwife preaching to 
the eels to lie still whilst she is skinning 
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them is always more or less in a false po- 
sition; and, consequently, such poetry 
as that of the “ Anti-Jacobin ” is doomed 
to remain in the regions of satire, and 
can hardly rise into true poetry. Con- 
tempt for human misery, and even for 
humbug which trades upon misery, is not 
the raw material of which one can make 
an ode or a war-song. Hosea Biglow, on 
the other hand, has a most deep and 
genuine sentiment running through all 
his quaint and even riotous humour. His 
politics may strike some readers as fanat- 
ical, and his views of war as formed too 
much upon the Quaker model. But every 
line he writes contains a protest against 
hypocrisy, time-serving, and tyranny in 
the name of the noblest of human feel- 
ings. Justice to the poor and down- 
trodden awakes his enthusiasm ; and the 
demagogues whom he attacks are those 
who flatter the tyrant, not those who ap- 
peal, however erroneously, to his victims. 
Poetry is not necessarily the better be- 
cause its moral is sounder; and some of 
the dullest of all human beings have been 
martyrs to the best of causes. But the 
combination of deep and generous sym- 
pathy with a keen perception of the ludi- 
crous is the substratum of the finest kind 
of humour; and it is that which enables 
Biglow to pass without any sense of dis- 
cord from pure satire into strains of gen- 
uine poetry. The first of his poems, 
composed after the parental Ezekiel had 
retired to bed, caused him, as we may 
remember, to stamp about his room, “a 
thrashin’ round like a short-tailed bull 
in fly-time.” 
“cruitin’ sargeant ” passes naturally in- 
to a burst of strong patriotic feeling. 

Wal, go ’long to help ’em stealin’ 

Bigger pens to cram with slaves, 
Help the men thet’s ollers dealin’ 
Insults on your fathers’ graves ; 

Help the strong to grind the feeble, 
Help the many agin’ the few, 

Help the men thet call your people 
Witewashed slaves an’ peddlin’ crew ! 

If all humour means a subtle blending 
of serious with the comic, the poetical 
humour is that in which the groundwork 
is not mere shrewd sense but ennobling 
passion, And it is the special merit of 


And the attack on the} 
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the Biglow Papers that even in the pure- 
ly ludicrous parts—in the adventures, 
for example, of Birdofredum Sawin — we 
feel that the laugher is no mere cynic; 
under his rough outside and his Quaker 
garb there bursts a touch of the true 
Tyrteus or K6rner fire. This distin- 
guishes the Biglow Papers from the more 
recent exhibitions of what is called Yankee 
humour. The man must be straitlaced 
beyond all reasonable limits, who would 
refuse to laugh at some of the “ goaks” 
of Artemus Ward or even of Mark Twain. 
But we laugh and have done with it. 
The fun of such writers is rapidly be- 
coming a mere trick, and, to say the 
truth, a very offensive trick. The es- 
sence of that mechanical product which 
now Calls itself Yankee humour is a sim- 
ple cynicism which holds that there is 
something essentially funny in brutality 
orirreverence. A man fancies that he is 
a delicate humourist because he has 
learnt the art of talking of murders as 
comic incidents, and mixing sacred feel- 
ings with vulgarizing associations. The 
mind which finds permanent pleasure in 
travesties of all that has stirred the im- 
aginations of mankind, in poking fun at 
antiquity, and sticking a cigar in the 
mouth of a Greek statue, is surely not 
in an enviable condition, Some wise- 
acres, it appears, found fault with the 
Biglow Papers upon this score ; and com- 
plained of such phrases as 
Ef you take a sword and dror it 
And go stick a feller thru, 
Guv’ment ain’t to answer for it, 
God ’Il send the bill to you. 


Mr. Lowell condescended to answer 
such criticisms in the introduction of the 
later series of Biglow Papers. We 
should have been sorry for the unneces- 
sary apology were his motives not toler- 
ably transparent. Mr. Lowell, in fact, 
as we shall presently see, is an enthusias- 
tic lover of old literature, and he could 
not resist the temptation of quoting par- 
allel passages from St. Bernard, Latimer, 
and Dryden. The last is the closest ap- 
proach to Biglow’s phrase : 


And beg of Heaven to charge the bill on me! 
says a character in “Don Sebastian.” 
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But we should be sorry that Mr. Lowell 
should rely in such a matter upon the 
authority of Dryden. The case is sim- 
ple enough, being in fact, one of those 
in which, for a wonder, the proverb about 
extremes meeting is tolerably true. The 
intermixture of the divine with familiar 
circumstances may imply either a habit- 
ual tendency to regard all common events 
as in some sense sacred, or to regard all 
sacred things as common and therefore 
fair game for the jester. The two sen- 
timents, though verbally approximating, 
are at the opposite poles of thought. 
And the difference between Biglow’s fa- 
miliar use of sacred allusions and the 
profanity of many later American facetig 
is the difference between 2. genuine old 
Scotch peasant of the Davie Deans type, 
who believes that God is about his bed 
and about his path, and the rowdy at a 
New York drinking-bar, who breaks the 
third commandment twice in every sen- 
tence. 

This, indeed, is the essence of Mr. 
Biglow and his little circle. Mr. Lowell 


wrote, as he tells us, in a mother-tongue, 


and was reviving “the talk of Sam and 
Job over their jug of blackstrap under 
the shadow of the ash-tree, which still 
dapples the grass whence they have been 
gone so long.” Sam and Job were close 
relations of John Brown, whose soul went 
marching on to such startling effect 
through four years of deadly civil war. 
Mr. Lowell did not take up the language 
of malice aforethought with a view to 
literary effect, but his thoughts when 
heated to a certain degree of fervour ran 
spontaneously into that mould. He 
loves the dialect as a patriot, not as a 
professor with a theory about the advan- 
tages of the “ Anglo-Saxon element ” in 
the language. If he wished to burn any- 
body, it would be the first newspaper cor- 
respondent who instead of saying that a 
man was hanged, reported that he was 
launched into eternity. Such a villain is 
poisoning the wells of pure vernacular, 
and deserves no quarter. Hosea Big- 
low and the excellent Mr. Wilbur are 
incarnations of the higher elements of 
the true New England character — those 
which are embodied in a deep respect 
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for human rights and a belief in a Provi- 
dential government of the world, passing 
into fanaticism and obscured by a gro- 
tesque shell of uncouth phraseology, 
and at times, it may be, justifying the 
aversion or the fear, but never the con- 
tempt, of its adversaries. 


That blood is best which hath most iron in’t, 


says Mr. Lowell elsewhere, and of that 
material, at any rate, there was no lack 
in the descendants of Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides. The difficulty, however, of ele- 
vating a vernacular dialect, however 
pithy and rich in compressed imagina- 
tion, into a literary expression, is enor- 
mously great, if we may judge from the 
number of successful attempts. The 
terse, masculine style, of which Swift is 
the greatest master, and in which Eng- 
lish literature is incomparably rich, has 
generally been written by men of consid- 
erable cultivation. The uneducated man, 
whose talk delights you in a village inn, 
or at the side of a fishing-stream, gener- 
ally thinks it necessary to cramp his 
sturdy fist in kid gloves before he takes 
apenin hand. Here and there a Burns 
may be found who dares to keep mainly 
to his own language, though he blunders 
terribly when he aims at being literary ; 
or a Cobbett, who can be simple and 
masculine, till he strains his voice in 
spouting on platforms. But as a rule, 
the good old pithy phrase disappears 
along with some other good things, as 
civilization advances. As the noble sav- 
age becomes a drunken vagrant, and the 
native art of half-civilized countries is 
ousted by imitations of Manchester 
goods, so the vernacular is superseded by 
the vulgar ; for a genuine fasois we have 
a barbarous slang, and the penny-a-liner 
is the chosen interpreter of popular feel- 
ing. 
An’ yit I love th’ unhighschooled way, 

Ol’ farmers hed when I wuz younger ; 
Their talk wuz meatier, an’ ’ould stay 

When book-froth seems to whet your hun- 

er; 

For putter in a downright lick 

’Twixt Humbug’s eyes, ther’s few can 

metch it, 

An’ then it helves my thoughts ez slick 

Ez stret-grained hickory doos a hetchet. 








39° 
But alas! it is gone, and we may be 
thankful that before the true old country 
phrase of New England had been quite 
shut out by the intrusion of the Brumma- 
gem slang of modern cities, a writer ap- 
peared to whom it was a native dialect, 
and who had yet the fine taste to feel its 
power, and took the opportunity to turn 
it to the best account. 
A man can hardly hope to repeat such 
a success as that of the Biglow Papers. 
They are vigorous jets of song, evolved 
by an excitement powerful enough to fuse 
together many heterogeneous elements. 
Strong sense, grotesque humour, hatred 
for humbug, patriotic fervour, and scorn 
of tyranny predominate alternately. Itis 
only when an electric flash of emotion is 
assing through a nation that such singu- 
ar products of spiritual chemistry are 
produced. Even if asimilar combination 
of external conditions recurs, the poet 
has probably changed. His mind has 
grown more rigid ; his intellect is more 
separate from his emotions ; his humour 
has perhaps mastered his imagination ; 
and the inevitable self-consciousness may 
deprive a second attempt of the essential 
spontaneity. And therefore perhaps it is 
that many of the best patriotic songs — 
as, for example, the “ Marseillaise,” or 
the “ Burial of Sir John Moore ” — have 
been written by men who have done noth- 
ing else. In the first series of Biglow 
Papers, however, there was at least one 
plain indication of powers applicable to 
poetry of a different order. “The little 
fragment, called “The Courtin’,” which, 
as Mr. Lowell informs us, was struck off 
to fill up a blank page, is simply perfect 
in its kind. We need only quote the 
first verses to refresh our readers’ mem- 
ory. 


Zekle crep’ up, quite unbeknown, 
And peeked in thru the winder, 
And there sot Huldy all alone, 
’ith no one nigh to hender. 
Agin’ the chimbley crooknecks hung, 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The ole queen’s-arm that Grand’ther Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted. 
The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her ! 
An’ leetle fires danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser ; 
The very room, coz she wuz in, 
Looked warm, from floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin’ 
Ez th’ apples she wuz peelin’, 


We need not continue, and still less 
quote the head and tail which Mr. Lowell 
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“ Most likely,” he says, “I have spoiled 

it.’ We do not say that he has ; but, it 

may be from old association, we are at 

least glad that both forms are preserved, 

so that readers may choose that which 

they prefer. In the old shape, and possi- 

bly in the new, it is a charming example 

of a very rare form of excellence. It is 

as dainty as an English song of the sev- 

enteenth century; and the Yankee dia- 

lect gives it the true rustic flavour, in 

place of the old spice of pastoral affecta- 

tion. The most obvious comparison in 

modern times is to some of Mr. Barnes’s 

Dorsetshire poems; but we confess to 

preferring the rather stronger flavour of 

the American humour. Unluckily, these 

few verses remain almost unique ; though 

Mr. Lowell has approached the same tone 

of sentiment in some of the later Biglow 

Papers ; and we can fully sympathize with 

Clough’s desire for some more Yankee 

pastorals. 

Before the Biglow Papers, Mr. Lowell 

had already published some serious poet- 

ry. .He showed a different kind of power - 
in another contemporary performance. 

In the “ Fable for Critics,” he strung to- 

gether, on a very slight thread, and in a 

hand-gallop of loose verses, which show 
a faculty for queer rhymes, resembling 
that of Barham, a series of criticisms 

upon contemporary American poets. We 
may Say, as the poet or the critic pretty 
frankly avows, that the number of native 

poets destined to enduring reputation at 
that period was not excessive. But the 
poem—we should rather call it the 
rhymed critique — was a proof that Mr. 
Lowell possessed in a high degree a 
rather dangerous faculty. He is an in- 
cisive critic; but, in the saying which 

Mr. Disraeli did zo¢ originate, a critic is 
a poet who has failed. The statement 
may be taken to mean that indulgence in 
criticism is a dangerous habit for a poet. 
When a man begins to talk about the 
principles of art, it is generally a proof 
that the spontaneous impulse is failing in 
him. We can hardly fancy Mr. Hosea 
Biglow in an editorial chair. The essence 
of his poetry is that he trusts to his im- 
pulses, and cares nothing for the pol- 
ished gentlemen who calmly analyze the 
sources of his power, and are always 
tempted to prune away the eccentric 
growths of his queer idiosyncrasy. Mr. 
Lowell, it is true, has the merit as a critic 
of fully appreciating, or rather of heartily 
loving, whatever is racy of the soil. He 
enjoys good homely language all the more 





added to his poem in the later series. 


if it breaks Priscian’s head; and is, if 
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anything, too contemptuous towards the 
pedantry of esthetical philosophy. His 
favourite maxim is, be simple ; that is, be 
yourself. Mr. Wilbur informed Hosea 
Biglow that the “sweetest smell on 
airth” was fresh air, “ Thet’s wut J call 
natur’ in writin’, and it bathes my lungs 
and washes ’em sweet whenever I get a 
whiff on’t.” Now fresh air is not gener- 
ally to be found in a lecture-room, and 
Mr. Lowell cannot help being more or 
less a professor of Yankeeisms. And, 
moreover, it is so delicate a material that 
it seems instinctively to elude any one 
who deliberately seeks for it. What is 
more hopeless than to say I w#// be per- 
fectly unconscious? Mr. Lowellrelishes 
the true Yankee twang so keenly that he 
recognizes it even when it comes from 
his own lips. A writer of less vigorous 
sense would have yielded to temptation, 
and tried to imitate his own fresh work 
by stale reproduction. Mr. Lowell resisted 
temptation until the war made it over- 
powering; but it was at the price of 
leaving the vein which he had opened 
entirely unworked. Possibly the Celtic 
invasion which has gone near to swamp- 
ing the old New England population has 
made the pastoral muse of the country 
rather shy. The place of Job and Sam 
under the ash-tree has been taken by 
Pat, and Pat in his new home is rather a 
spouting than a singing animal. 

But Mr. Lowell is too genuine a hu- 
mourist not to express his character in 
more methods than one. The prose 
essays which have been collected in two 
volumes bear in their way the stamp of 
his authorship as plainly as any of his 
poetic utterances. They show that the 
University of Harvard has one of the 
most accomplished of living English 
scholars for professor of modern litera- 
ture. Our ancient poets, and indeed 
those of France and Italy, have evidently 
been to him the objects not of a mere 
cursory study, but of a lover-like devo- 
tion. He enjoys our old dramatists as 
sincerely as Charles Lamb, though with a 
less extravagant devotion ; and has stud- 
ied the minutie of language as accurate- 
ly as the most persistent of Dryasdusts 
without becoming a pedant. In truth, if 
we may say so, he reminds us occasion- 
ally of some appreciative remarks of his 
own about White of Selborne. That ex- 
cellent clergyman rode a hobby with ad- 
mirable persistency. To him, as Mr. 
Lowell says, the fall of an empire was of 
less importance than “the natural term 
of a hog’s life;” and whilst public- 
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spirited people were troubling them- 
selves about the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, Mr. White was rejoicing over the 

iscovery that the odd tumbling of rooks 
in the air may be explained by their turn- 
ing over to scratch themselves with one 
claw. Mr. Lowell shares White’s tastes 
in a great degree; though we do not 
imagine that the most critical event in 
the life even of a bobolink would have 
diverted Mr. Lowell’s attention from the 
Trent affair or the attack on Fort Sumter. 
A humorous tinge is given to his natural 
history by his patriotic sentiment. He 
is jealous of the honour of the native 
American fauna. He is righteously in- 
dignant with the versifiers who betrayed 
their want of originality by calmly annex- 
ing the whole vocabulary of English de- 
scriptive poetry, and summarily natural- 
ized larks, nightingales, primroses, and 
other conventional imagery in defiance of 
physical geography, and with shameful 
disregard of the legitimate claims of bob- 
olinks and mocking-birds, “It strikes 
the beholders,” Mr. Lowell says to his 
countrymen, 


You’ve a mental and physical stoop in yous 
shoulders, 
Though you brag of the New World you 
don’t half believe in it, ? 
And as much of the Old as is possible weave 
in it. 
And secondhand allusions to the rural 
scenery of England are parts of the 
livery still worn by American writers. 
Your true Hosea Biglow doesn’t steal 
from the classics when he wants to de- 
scribe his own farm-yard; and we are 
certain that there is not a line in Mr. 
Lowell’s descriptions which has not the 
merit of being founded on direct obser- 
vation. The bobolink, we suspect, is in 
his mind symbolic of the true old New 
England spirit ; a lark is a mere conven- 
tionality in America; the eagle has been 
spoilt by blatant stump oratory. As 
Franklin proposed the turkey for the 
national emblem as a good, peaceful, 
Quaker-like bird, Mr. Lowell would take 
a bobolink ; “a poor thing” possibly, but 
his own. His heart warms in presence 
of the humblest products of the native 
soil. We will not deny that in some in- 
stances this patriotic fervour is a little 
too prominent. Mr. Lowell has got rid 
of the stoop in his shoulders by taking 
an attitude rather too consciously erect. 
The thoughtful poem called “ The Cathe~ 
dral,” for example, is to our minds dis~ 
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figured by the discordant insertion of a 
rather commonplace caricature of the 
British tourist. But at worst his patriot- 
ism is not the ignorant bluster of vicari- 
ous self-conceit which usurps the name 
in all countries, but a love of his own 
people and home, deep enough to afford 
a smile at its own exaggeration. His 
Biglowism, if we may coin such a phrase 
without offence, tinges his strongest feel- 
ings with humour and quenches any 
gush of sentimentalism. When a man 
thus caresses a pet prejudice, if preju- 
dice be not too hard a word, we seem to 
be admitted into his intimacy. Nobody 
is a hypocrite in his choice of a hobby. 
Whenever he mounts it, the conventional 
ice of literary decorum is for the time 
broken, and we recognize the real man 
behind the judicious critic who substi- 
tuets a personal “1” for the bland edito- 
rial “we.” And, therefore, though with 
some fear and trembling, we admit that, 
in reading Mr. Lowell’s books, we always 
‘fancy ourselves seated side by side with 
the author “under the willows” or 
“amongst his books” —to appropriate 
the characteristic titles of two of his vol- 
ames. In such a dream we fancy that 
by some dexterous management we have 
surmounted that spirit of armed neutral- 


ity towards all persons not boasting of 
Yankee'blood which breathes in the arti- 
cle on a “certain condescension in for- 


eigners.” We should apologize, indeed, 
for the purely imaginary liberty which we 
are taking. Doubtless, if we may judge 
from that manifesto, the task of disarm- 
ing Mr. Lowell’s superficial suspicions 
would not be altogether an easy one. A 
thoughtless person would show his want 
of appreciation ‘by patronizing America, 
and condescending to recognize in it 
some modifying mixture of the true Eng- 
lish blood and a.claim to some share in 
the glory of Shakespeare and Chaucer. 
Not such would be our scheme. We 
should introduce ourselves to Mr. Lowell 
as penetrated to the core by true British 
John-Bull sentiment. We would bring 
prominently forward any vestiges of the 
good old prejudices with which we might 
happen to be provided. We would swear 
that one Englishmen was as good as 
three Frenchmen, hint that Washington 
was a rebel, and, if possible, flavour our 
language with some provincial archaism. 
If, by good fortune, we happened to 
stumble upon one of those phrases 
which still survived in corners of Eng- 
lish counties and crossed the Atlantic 
with the Pilgrim Fathers, te come again 
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to the surface as an Americanism, ¥e 
feel certain that his heart would open to 
us at once. No thin varnish of cosmo- 
politan sentiment would impress him so 
forcibly as a good vigorous prejudice 
cognate though hostile to his own patriot- 
ism. A stubborn preference of the Brit- 
ish blackbird might make us worthy in 
Mr. Lowell’s estimation of an introduc- 
to abobolink or a catbird. Hosea Big- 
lows are abreed sturdy enough to like 
those best who can hold their own in a 
bargain, in a rustic repartee, or in a fine 
healthy dogmatic strength of antagonistic 
prejudices. We cannot say whether this 
cunning diplomacy would succeed in real 
life. Luckily, when a man puts himself 
into his books, he cannot keep his un- 
known friends at a distance. We can 
drink tea with Johnson, or luxuriate in 
sucking-pig with Charles Lamb, without 
the awkward ceremonies of an introduc- 
tion ; and by help of a similar magic, we 
have frequently introduced ourselves into 
Mr. Lowell’s study without the smallest 
compunction. Especially we have been 
there on a winter night, when the chim- 
neys are roaring and the windows shak- 
ing, and the frost of a New England 
winter is whirling the snow-drifts out- 
side. We have joined in the fire-worship 
which he celebrates in more than one 
poem with an enthusiasm specially grati- 
fying in a native of a land cursed, as 
travellers tell us, by the use of that abom- 
ination, the close stove. He worships, 
too, the nymph Nicotia. 

Parson Wilbur would not have objected 
to acertain scent of tobacco mixing with 
the fresh air; and we somehow fanc 
that Mr. Lowell holds the scenery whic 
reveals itself to musing eyes in the flames 
of a hickory fire to be equal to anything 
outside the shutters. The company is 
generally much better in an_ interior. 
His favourite old poets can step down 
from their shelves to join in the conver- 
sation. They may put in a word or two 
even in the fields or the mountain-side ; 
but deliberate quotation in open-air inter- 
course is formal and pedantic. It is only 
when the old dog’s-eared volumes can be 
turned over in the firelight, and piled into 
careless chaos upon the carpet, that they 
yield up their true fragrance. When the 
winter is raving outside, it is luxurious to 
ruminate over the various attempts of 
the ancient masters to draw his portrait, 
and compare them with the blustering 
original at our doors. Mr. Lowell per- 
haps loves Wordsworth best among mod- 
ern poets, though he flouts now and thee 
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gently enough at his master’s priggish- quently we seem to have not an echo of 
ness ; he is on civil terms even with some the manly style of some old writers, but a 
of the eighteenth-century fine gentlemen, | kind of family resemblance. Ben Jonson 
but he is not perfectly happy till he gets | might have approved the “ Commemora- 
back to the generation from which both! tion Ode,” and Andrew Marvel might 
Ste chockles wuditly when he detects one cord Bridge and the Beaters Till’ Moss 
unker’s Hi on- 
of these venerable persons in the act of! ument to which his own conversation 
Americanizing, and finds Ben Jonson,! between the horses of Woolchurch and 
wes ‘Vaahor Yousuastin’” A ites $0 gel anguentte’ on’ Gans entguoal le ain 
. suggeste r 
against that phrase, and a note made on | Wilbur. - , 
the fly-leaf for the confutation of all gain-|_ There is indeed a criticism which may 
sayers. But, independently of this merit,, be made upon some of these poems, 
he loves the spring which breathes in| namely, that they are not quite poetry. 
Chaucer’s verses better if anything than’ Some of them are perhaps rather too 
the genuine article, which, indeed, may | rhetorical, or contain too much moraliz- 
agent ng — ” he orem May jing to - we age ee ye from 
o be “a pious fraud in almanac.” prose. Some such remark, in fact, is 
He admits in a pleasant little poem his | suggested by Mr. Lowell himself, who 
preference for the nightingale, which by way, we presume, of preserving his 
4 in = — to Oe cate tila eee nn described him- 
which calls him from outside. e self in the “ Fable for Critics: ” — 
breathes the sea-air blowing fresh and 
strong in the vigorous lines of Chapman’s 
“Homer,” and though he loves nature 
and energy, he has a weakness for a 
quaint conceit when it occurs in Donne | 
or Quarles. Indeed, his love for the old 


The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh 
reaching, 
| Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing 
- and preaching ; 
His lyre has some chords that would ring 
pretty well, 


race of giants is so fervent and discrimi- 
nating that he has managed to say some- 
thing fresh and interesting about Shake- 
speare, and no better criticism has been 
written upon his favourites than that 
which is contained in his two volumes of 
essays. 

We may be at least grateful that Mr. 
Lowell’s affectionate study of great mod- 
els, guided, as it is, by strong sense, has 
not led him to indulge in some of those 
painful attempts to galvanize dead 
corpses, on which men capable of better 
things have wasted their talents. He 
has caught something of the art of the 
old writers without masquerading in their 





dress. His tongue has the trick of the 


But he’d rather by half make a drum of the 


shell 
And rattle away till he’s old as Methusalem, 
At the os of a march to the last new Jeru- 
salem. 


Indeed, we may say that the main im- 
pulse in most of his poems is of the moral 
kind —a fact which will be a sufficient 
objection to them on the part of some 
people who apparently hold that all art 
should be at least non-moral, and is all 
the better for being immoral. Nor can 
we quite refrain from another conclusion. 
Nobody understands better than Mr. 
Lowell the difference between a pump 
and a spring; between writing because 
you can’t help it, and writing because you 


old speech, and here and there an archaic | gre resolved to write. As Hosea says: — 


phrase bewrays the student as we may | 


recognize a sailor from some unconscious | 
reminiscence of the quarter-deck. But 
more generally we can only trace him by 


a more general and indefinable resem-| 
He has caught something of | 
the old breadth of style, freighted with | 


blance. 


good solid weight of meaning. In one 
or two of the earlier poems we may per- 


But when I can’t, I can’t, thet’s all, 
For natur’ won’t put up with gullin’ ; 
Idees you hev to shove an’ haul,. 
Like a druv pig, ain’t wuth a mullein ; 
Live thoughts ain’t sent for ; thru all rifts 
O” sense they pour, an’ resh ye onwards, 
Like rivers, when south-lyin’ drifts 
Feel thet th’ old airth ’s a-wheelin’ sunwards, 


haps trace the later influence of Keats, | That is dreadfully true ; but one may be 
and here and there we seem to “ glimpse” | permitted to doubt whether Mr. Lowell 
(it is a favourite phrase of Mr. Lowell’s, | always remembered it, or rather always 
and therefore doubtless supported by acted up to his knowledge, in the second 
sufficient authority) something of Words- series of Biglow Papers. The humour is 
worth’s tone of sentiment. But more fre- there, but it is perceptibly more forced, 
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and Birdofredum Sawin seems to have 
lost something of his old rollicking 
spirits. In fact, Mr. Lowell was sensible 
that the time was not quite in harmony 
with writing of the old order. The time, 
he says, seemed to be calling to him with 
the old poet — 


Leave then your wonted prattle, 
The oaten reed forbear, 

For I hear a sound of battle, 
And trumpets rend the air. 


And accordingly, in the more satirical 
parts, we are sensible of acertain con- 
straint, for which indeed he occasionally 
seems to apologize. The wit is here and 
there a little far-fetched ; and, in short, 
the Biglow Papers are not a complete 
exception to the general rule about sec- 
ond parts. And yet they include some 
of Mr. Lowell’s most charming writing. 
Here and there a deeper and more oa 
ancholy emotion overpowers all desire to 
be witty and forces its way to the sur- 
face. Nobody is less inclined than Mr. 
Lowell to bring his feelings to the poeti- 
cal market, and to pet and dandle his 
private griefs in order to gain applause 
from the outside world, and therefore the 
sentiment, when it comes, is the more 
impressive because the more unmis- 
takably genuine. The sweetest of 
smiles are those which come upon the 
sternest faces; and a sob in the voice 
of a manly. speaker is incomparably more 
affecting than a whole torrent of hysteri- 
cal blubbering. And therefore Mr. Big- 
low gets hold of our sympathies when, 
for once, he is forced to turn the tender 
side of his nature outwards, and lets us 
join him in a silent winter-evening stroll 
over fields to be trodden no more by the 
feet that were dearest to him. He can 
hardly listen to the crackling of his hick- 
ory logs for thoughts of Grant and Sher- 
man, and prefers to listen to the plaint- 
ive voices of the outside night. 


While ’way o’erhead, ez sweet an’ low 
Ez distant bells thet ring for meetin’ 
The wedged wil’ geese their bugles blow, 
Further and further south retreatin’, 


Or up the slippery knob I strain, 
An’ see a hundred hills like islan’s 

Lift their blue woods in broken chain 
Out o’ the sea o’ snowy silence ; 

The farm-smokes, sweetes’ sight on airth, 
Slow thru the winter air a-shrinkin’ 

Seem kin’ o’ sad, and roun’ the hearth 
Of empty places set me thinkin’, 


Mr. Biglow’s Doric is an admirable 
vehicle for giving the pathog of quiet 
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country homes desolated by the random 
blows of war, and brings to mind: some 
of the tender Scotch ballads in which the 
same chord has been struck. The senti- 
ment, in fact, is so unmistakably genuine 
that we feel as if there were something 
intrusive in attempting to analyze the 
secret of the literary expression. A per- 
fectly genuine sentiment may produce 
execrable verses; but Mr. Lowell’s art 
has the merit of being just on a level 
with the emotion which it is intended to 
convey. The expression is perfectly ade- 
on, but never superfluous. This, in- 

eed, implies arare and admirable power. 
His thorough truthfulness and manliness 
is his most unfailing charm. A reserved 
temperament and a very keen sense of 
humour have kept his more poetical im- 
pulses under a strong curb. When he 
yields to them, we feel that he must be 
writing from the heart. His descriptions 
of native scenery are wrung from him by 
a genuine affection fora little circle of 
this planet, of which we may place the 
centre somewhere in the close vicinity of 
Boston ; and-of which it may be also said 
that the warmth of his love seems to in- 
crease very rapidly in an inverse propor- 
tion to the distance. We doubt whether 
he could heartily enjoy any district be- 
yond the range of the bobolink. His 
descriptive poetry, excellent as it is, pos- 
sibly loses something in popularity from 
this kind of provincialism, for the most 
vivid touches are those which imply a 
certain amount of local knowledge. And 
yet, though we have not been introduced, 
except in literature, to that Indian sum- 
mer of which Americans so often sing 
the praises, we can enjoy Mr. Lowell’s 
“ Reverie ;” and we presume that his 
noble pine-tree on Katahdin has some re- 
semblance to its brethren on Scotch or 
Norwegian hills. Appledore has an Eng- 
lish sound about it, and ‘¢ Haystack ” and 
“ Saddleback ” are in the neighbourhood 
of Scawfell as well as of Agamenticus. 
The sea, at any rate, must be much the 
same off the Cornish coast as upon the 
New England rocks. And yet, somehow, 
they seem to have a subtle foreign fla- 
vour in their language which makes us 
feel less at home with them than with the 
hills described by Wordsworth. De- 
scriptive poetry, indeed, even when it is 
as thoughtful and faithful as Mr. Lowell’s, 
loses strangely by the mere absence of 
familiar associations. Perhaps, too, there 
isa slight sense of effort—not of the 
effort to stimulate flagging emotion, but 
of effort to overcome a natural shyness 
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in expressing emotion.. We fancy — 
it may be merely fancy—that the 
poet is always just on the point of 
protesting against being regarded as a 
sentimentalist. There is not quite the 
self-abandonment which one might de- 
sire, though as graphic and vigorous de- 
scriptions, in which every line is weighted 
with thought and observation, they leave 
little to be desired. Some of the short 
lyrics, patriotic or pathetic, in which the 
emotion has been vivid enough to dis- 
perse all such coyness, are the poems 
called “The First Snowstorm,” “ After 
the Burial,” and “Villa Franca” in the 
last volume published. Nor, if we had 
space for more details, should we over- 
look some of the playful addresses to 
friends, which are charming in them- 
selves, and serve to admit us for the mo- 
ment to a pleasant domestic familiarity. 

But it is time to say a few words about 
the poem which is generally felt to be 
Mr. Lowel!l’s most impressive perform- 
ance. We have said at least enough of 
the more humorous aspects of his vigor- 
ous patriotism. If the sphere within 
which it is confined may seem to out- 
siders to be unduly narrow, nothing at 
least can be said against its elevation. 
Mr. Lowell, as a patriotic American, is 
necessarily a democrat. But democratic 
sentiment, as one may say without com- 
mitting oneself to any particular party, 
may mean two very different things. 
The incarnation of the baser kind of 
patriotism is Mr. Birdofredum Sawin, 
who fully subscribes to the maxim, “ Our 
country, right or wrong.” More formally 
expressed, it accepts patriotic at the cost 
of moral sentiment. It holds that the 
numerical majority of the population is 
infallible, and flatters the basest passions 
which may be current amongst the 
masses. Nobody has struck shrewder 
blows against that vile form of mob-wor- 
ship, which is, indeed, but another name 
for utter want of principle, than Mr. 
Lowell. Mr. Biglow was almost a seces- 
sionist in 1848, regarding the Union as 
the supporter of slavery : — 


Ef I’d my way I hed ruther 
We should go to work an’ part, 
They take one way, we take t’other ; 
Guess it wouldn’t break my heart ; 
Man hed ough’ to put asunder 
Them thet God has noways jined; 
An’ I shouldn’t gretly wonder 
Ef there’s thousands o’ my mind, 


The thousands, however, came toa dif- 
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ferent conclusion when secession was 
attempted in the interest of the slave- 
owners instead of the abolitionists ; and 
Mr. Biglow, forgetting his old Quaker- 
isms, became the most vigorous adherent 
for “pison-mad, pigheaded fightin’. ” 
Patriotism and morality joined hands. 
Whether this view were right or not is 
irrelevant, but it falls in with Mr. Low- 
ell’s democratic faith., He does not hold 
that the people are always on the right 
side, but that the right side, if it has fair 
play, will end by having the people on its 
side. He gives to the theory that right 
is might the reverse interpretation to that 
which it has in some quarters, and would 
apply it to prove that the right will make 
its way in time, not that success justifies 
itself. Persons of a Cassandra turn of 
mind may regard the doctrine as optimis- 
tic; but, at least, it is a generous senti- 
ment. Mr. Lowell is as conscious as any- 
body of the mischief done by demagogues: 
in America; but he loves his country as 
the region where the fullest play is allowed 
to all impulses, and where, therefore, a 
vehement fermentation is going on, bring- 
ing much scum and filth to the surface, 
but yet tending in time to work itself 
clear, and bring out the pure element of 
justice to all men. America, in his eyes, is 


She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 
She of the open heart and open door, 
With room about her knees for all mankind. 


The faith in human nature, in the good 
impulses of ordinary human beings, and 
in their power to throw off their super- 
ficial defects, is his prevailing creed. 
He refuses to look back to’the past, well 
as he loves it, with the romanticists who 
shrink from the ugly side of modern life, 
and believes in his ordinary feNow-crea- 
tures more than in spasmodic heroes. 
He prefers the future to the past, and 
the common, though not the vulgar, to 
the romantic. Such, for example, is the 
burden of “ The Vision of Sir Launfal,” a 
poem which, with great beauties, is per- 
haps rather too obtrusively didactic. 
But in the ““ Commemoration Ode,” he has 
found an appropriate occasion and form 
for pouring out his strongest feelings in 
masculine verse. One or two stanzas 
even here may bea little too didactic ; 
and the style is rather broad and manly 
than marked by the exquisite felicities 
which betray the hand of a perfect mas- 
ter. But throughout the ode the stream 
of song flows at once strong and deep. 
The poet is speaking from his heart, and 
& 
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with a solemnity, a pathos, and elevation 
of feeling worthy of a great event. Few 
official copies of verses, composed by in- 
vitation, on set occasions, escape the 
condemnation of coldness and formality. 
Little would be lost to our literature if all 
the verses written by laureates, as lau- 
reates, were summarily burnt. But for 
once we feel that we are listening to a man 
whose whole heart, pent up by years of 
disappointment and suspense, has at last 
launched itself into a song of triumph. 
There is no unworthy element of petty 
spite or unworthy complacency to jar 
upon us. Whatever may be our political 
sympathies, we must be indifferent, not 
to the cause of the North, but to the 
cause of humanity, not to be carried 
away by the energy of the poetic decla- 
mation. The triumph is not offensive, 
because it is free from meanness ; and 
the patriotism implies a generous rejoi- 
cing that the oppressed have been freed 
from bondage and the poor lifted out of 
the dust. To quote a fragment from 
such a poem is necessarily to do it injus- 
tice ; and we must be content with refer- 
ring our readers to it, as the one poetical 
product of the great civil war which will 
deserve to live by the side of the last in- 
augural message of the murdered presi- 


dent whom it eulogizes with a singular 


felicity. F. T. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THREE FEATHERS. 


CHAPTER XX. 
TINTAGEL’S WALLS, 


WHat was the matter with Harry 
Trelyon? His mother could not make 
out, and there never had been much con- 
fidence between them, so that she did 
not care to ask. But she watched; and 
she saw that he had, for the time at least, 
forsaken his accustomed haunts and 
ways and become gloomy, silent, and 
self-possessed. Dick was left neglected 
in the stables ; you no longer heard his 
rapid clatter along the highway, with the 
not over-melodious voice of his master 
singing “ The men of merry, merry Eng- 
land” or “The Young Chevalier.” The 
long and slender fishing-rod remained on 
the pegs in the hall, although you could 
. hear the flop of the small burn-trout of an 
evening when the flies were thick over 
the stream. The dogs were deprived 
of their accustomed runs ; the horses had 
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to be taken out for exercise by the 
groom ; and the various and innumerable 
animals about the place missed their 
doses of alternate petting and teasing, all 
because Master Harry had chosen to 
shut himself up in his study. 

The mother of the young man very 
soon discovered that her son was not 
devoting his hours of seclusion in that 
extraordinary museum of natural history 
to making trout-flies, stuffing birds, and 
arranging pinned butterflies in cases, as 
was his custom. These were not the 
occupations which now kept Trelyon up 
half the night. When she went in of a 
morning, before he was up, she found 
that he had been covering whole shects 
of paper with careful copying-out of pas- 
sages taken at random from the volumes 
beside him. A Latin grammar was ordi- 
narily on the table—a book which the 
young gentleman had brought back from 
school free from thumb-marks. Occa- 
sionally a fencing-foil lay among these 
evidences of study; while the small 
aquaria, the cards of stuffed animals with 
fancy backgrounds, and the numerous 
bird-cages had been thrust aside to give 
fair elbow-room. “ Perhaps,” said Mrs. 
Trelyon to herself, with much satisfac- 
tion, “ perhaps, after all, that good little 
girl has given hima hint about Parlia- 
ment, and he is preparing himself.” 

A few days of this seclusion, however, 
began to make the mother anxious ; and 
so, one morning, she went into his room. 
He hastily turned over the sheet of paper 
on which he had been writing; then he 
looked up, not too well pleased. 

“ Harry, why do you stay indoors on 
such a beautiful morning? It is quite 
like summer.” 

“Yes, I know,” he said. “I suppose 
we shall soon have a batch of parsons 
here : summer always brings them. They 
come out with the hot. weather — like 
butterflies.” 

Mrs. Trelyon was shocked and disap- 
pointed ; she thought Wenna Rosewarne 
had cured. him of his insane dislike to 
clergymen — indeed, for many a day gone 
by he had kept respectfully silent on the 
subject. 

“ But we shall not ask them to come if 
you’d rather not,” she said, wishing to 
do all she could to encourage the refor- 
mation of his ways. “1 think Mr. Barnes 
promised to visit us early in May ; but he 
is only one.” 

“And one is worse than a dozen. 
When there’s a lot you can leave ’em to 
fight it out among themselves. But one 
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—to have one stalking about an empty 
house, like a ghost dipped in ink! Why 
can’t you ask anybody but clergymen, 
mother ? There are whole lots of people 
would like to run down from London for 
a fortnight before getting into the thick 
of the season—there’s the Pomeroy 
girls as good as offered to come.” 

“ But they can’t come by themselves,” 
Mrs. Trelyon said, with a feeble protest. 

“ Oh yes they can ; they’re ugly enough 
to be safe anywhere. And 2 don’t you 
get Juliott up? She'll be glad to get 
away from that old curmudgeon for a 
week. And you ought to ask the Tre- 
whellas, mother and daughter, to dinner 
—that old fellow is not half a bad 
sort of fellow, although he’s a clergy- 
man.” 

“ Harry,” said his mother, interrupting 
him, “ I'll fill the house, if that will please 
you ; and you shall ask just whomsoever 
you please.” 

“ All right,” said he ; “ the place wants 
waking up.” 

“ And then,” said the mother, wishing 
to be still more gracious, “ you might ask 
Miss Rosewarne to dine with us —she 
might come well enough, although Mr. 
Roscorla is not here.” 

A sort of gloom fell over the young 
man’s face again. 

“‘T can’t ask her ; you may if you like.” 

Mrs. Trelyon stared. “ What is the 
matter, Harry? Have you and she quar- 
relled? Why, I was going to ask you, if 
you were down in the village to-day, to 
say that I should like to see her.” 

“And how could I take such a mes- 
sage?” the young man _ said, rather 
warmly. “I don’t see why the girl should 
be ordered up to see you as if you were 
conferring a favour on her by joining in 
this scheme. She’s very hard-worked ; 
you have got plenty of time ; you ought 
to call on her, and study her convenience, 
instead of making her trot all the way up 
here whenever you want to talk to her.” 

The pale and gentle woman flushed a 
little ; but she was anxious not to give 
way to petulance just then. 

“Well, you are quite right, Harry ; it 
was thoughtless of me. I should like to 
go down and see her this morning; but I 
have sent Jakes over to the blacksmith’s, 
and I am afraid of that new lad.” 

“ Oh, I will drive you down to the inn ! 
I suppose among them they can put the 
horses to the waggonette,” the young 
man said, not very graciously ; and then 
Mrs. Trelyon went off to get ready. 

It was a beautiful, fresh morning ; the 
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far-off line of the sea still and-blue; the 
sunlight lighting up the wonderful masses 
of primroses along the tall banks; the 
air sweet with the resinous odour of the 
gorse. Mrs. Trelyon looked with a gen- 
tle and childlike pleasure on all these 
things, and was fairly inclined to be very 
friendly with the young gentleman beside 
her. But he was more than ordinarily 
silent and morose. Mrs. Trelyon knew 
she had done nothing to offend him, and 
thought it hard she should be punished, 
for the sins of anybody else. 

He spoke scarcely a word to her as the 
carriage rolled along the silent highways. 
He drove rapidly and carelessly down the 
steep thoroughfare of Eglosilyan, al- 
though there were plenty of loose stones 
about. Then he pulled sharply up in 
front of the inn; and George Rosewarne 
appeared. 

“ Mr. Rosewarne, let me introduce you 
to my mother. She wants to see Miss 
Wenna for a few moments, if she is not 
engaged.” 

Mr. Rosewarne took off his cap, as- 
sisted Mrs. Trelyon to alight, and then 
showed her the way into the house. 

“Won't you come in, Harry?” his 
mother said. 

6“ No.” 

A man had come out to the horses’ 
heads. 

“You leave ’em alone,” said the young 
gentleman, “I sha’n’t get down.” 

Mabyn came out, her bright young face 
full of pleasure. 

‘*How do you do, Mabyn?” he said, 
coldly, and without offering to shake 
hands. 

“Won’t you come in for a minute?” 
she said, rather surprised. 

“No, thank you. Don’t you stay out 
in the cold; you’ve got nothing round 
your neck.” 

Mabyn went away without saying a 
word ; but thinking that the coolness of 
the air was much less apparent than that 
of his manner and speech. 

Being at length left to himself, he 
turned his attention to the horses before 
him, and eventually, to pass the time, 
took out his pocket-handkerchief and 
began to polish the silver on the handle 
of the whip. He was disturbed in this 
peaceful occupation by a very timid 
voice which said, “Mr. Trelyon.” He 
turned round and found that Wenna’s 
wistful face was looking up to him, with 
a look in it partly of friendly gladness, 
and partly of anxiety and entreaty. 

“Mr. Trelyon,” she said, with het 
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eyes cast down, “I think you are offend- 
I beg 


ed with me. I am very sorry. 
your forgiveness.” 

The reins were fastened up in a min- 
- 0 and he was down in the road beside 

er. 

“Now look here, Wenna,” he said. 
“ What could you mean by treating me 
so unfairly? I don’t mean in being 
vexed with me; but in shunting me off, 
as it were, instead of having it out at 
once. I don’t think it was fair.” 

“ T am very sorry,” she said. “I think 
I was very wrong; but you don’t know 
what a girl feels about such things. Will 
you come into the inn?” 

“ And leave my horses? No,” he said, 
good-naturedly. “But as soon as I get 
that fellow out, I will; so you go in at 
once, and I’ll follow you directly. And 
mind, Wenna, don’t = be so silly again ; 
or you and I may have a real quarrel. 
And I know that would break your heart.” 

The old pleased smile lit up her face 
again as she turned and went indoors ; 
he, meanwhile, proceeded to summon an 
ostler by shouting his name at the pitch 
of his voice. 

The small party of women assembled 
in the parlour were a trifle embarrassed ; 
it was the first time that the great lady of 
the neighbourhood had honoured the inn 
with a visit. She herself was merely 
quiet, gentle, and pleased; but Mrs. 
Rosewarne, with her fine eyes and her 
sensitive face lit up and quickened by 
the novel excitement, was all anxiety to 
amuse, and interest, and propitiate her 
distinguished guest. Mabyn, too, was 
rather shy and embarrassed; she said 
things hastily, and then seemed afraid of 
her interference. Wenna was scarcely 
at her ease, because she saw that her 
mother and sister were not ; and she was 
very anxious, moreover, that these two 
should think well of Mrs. Trelyon and be 
disposed to like her. 

The sudden appearance of a man, with 
a man’s rough ways and loud voice, 
seemed to shake these feminine elements 
better together, and to clear the air of 
timid apprehensions and cautions. Har- 
ry Trelyon came into the room with quite 
a marked freshness and good-nature on 
his face. His mother was surprised: 
what had completely changed his man- 
ner in a couple of minutes ? 

“ How are you, Mrs. Rosewarne?” he 
cried, in his off-hand fashion. “ You 
oughtn’t to be indoors on such a morn- 
ing, or we'll never get you well, you 
know; and the doctor will be sending 
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you to Penzance or Davenport for a 
change. Well, Mabyn, have you con- 
vinced anybody yet that your farm-la- 
bourers with their twelve shillings a week 
are better off than the slate-workers with 
their eighteen ? You'd better take your 
sister’s opinion on that point, and dow’t 
squabble with me. Mother, what’s the 
use of sitting here? You bring Miss 
Wenna with you into the waggonette, 
and talk to her there about all your busi- 
ness affairs, and I’ll take you for a drive. 
Come along! And, of course, I want | 
somebody with me: will you come, Mrs. 
Rosewarne, or will Mabyn? You can’t? 
—then Mabyn must. Go along, Mabyn, 
and put your best hat on, and make your- 
self uncommonly smart, and you shall be 
allowed to sit next the driver — that’s 
me!” 

And indeed he bundled the whole of 
them about until they were seated in the 
waggonette just as he had indicated ; and 
away they went from the inn-door. 

“ And you think yon are coming back 
in half an hour ?” he said to his compan- 
ion, who was very pleased and very proud 
to occupy such a place. “Oh no, you're . 
not. You’re a young and simple thing, 
Mabyn. Those two behind us will go on ~ 
talking now for any time about yards of 
calico, and crotchet-needles, and two- 
penny subscriptions ; while you and I, 
don’t you see, are quietly driving them 
over to Tintagel ——” 

“Oh, Mr. Trelyon!” said Mabyn. 

“You keep quiet. That isn’t the half 
of what’s going to befall you. I shall put 
up the horses at the inn, and I shall take 
you all down to the beach for a scramble 
to improve your appetite ; and.at the said 
inn you shall have luncheon with me, if 
you're all very good and behave youre 
selves. Then we shall drive back just 
when we particularly please. Do you 
like the picture?” . , 

“Tt is delightful— oh, I am sure Wen- 
na will enjoy it!” Mabyn said. “ But 
don’t you think, Mr. Trelyon, that you 
might ask her to sit here? One sees 
better here than sitting sideways in a 
waggonette.” 

“They have their business affairs to 
settle.” 

“ Yes,” said Mabyn, petulantly, “that 
is what every one says ; nobody expects 
Wenna ever to have a moment’s enjoy- 
ment to herself! Oh! here is old Uncle 
Cornish —he’s a great friend of Wenna’s 
— he will be dreadfully hurt if she passes 
him without saying a word.” 





“ Then we must pull up and address 
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Uncle Cornish. I believe he used to be 
the most thieving old ruffian of a poacher 
in this county.” 

There was a hale old man of seventy or 
so seated on a low wall in front of one 
of the gardens; his face shaded from 
the sunlight by a broad hat; his lean 

rey hands employed in buckling up the 
eathern leggings that encased his spare 
calves. He got up when the horses 
stopped, and looked in rather a dazed 
fashion at the carriage. 

“How do you do this morning, Mr. 
Cornish ?” Wenna said. 

“ Why, now, to be sure!” the old man 
said, as if reproaching his own imperfect 
vision. “’Tis a fine marnin’, Miss Wen- 
na, and yii be agwoin for a drive.” 

* And how is your daughter-in-law, Mr. 
Cornish? Has she sold the pig yet?” 

“ Naw, she hasn’t sold the peg. If yii 
be agwoin thrii Trevalga, Miss Wenna, 
just yii stop and have a look at that peg ; 
yii’ll be mazed to see en ; ’tis many a year 
agone sence there has been such a peg 
by me. And perhaps yii’d take the least 
bit o’ refrashment, Miss Wenna, as yii 
go by; Jane would get yii a coopo’ tay to 
once.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Cornish, I’ll look in 
and see the pig some“other time ; to-day 
we shan’t be going as far as Trevalga.” 

“Oh, won’t you ?” said Master Harry, 
in a low voice, as he drove on. “You'll 
be in Trevalga before you know where 
you are.” 

Which was literally the case. Wenna 
was so much engaged in her talk with 
Mrs. Trelyon that she did not notice 
how far away they were getting from 
Eglosilyan. But Mabyn and her com- 
panion knew. They were now on the high 
uplands by the coast, driving between 
the beautiful banks which were starred 
with primroses, and stitchwort, and red 
deadnettle, and a dozen other bright and 
tender-hued firstlings of the year. The 
sun was warm on the hedges and the 
fields, but a cool breeze blew about these 
lofty heights, and stirred Mabyn’s splen- 
did masses of hair as they drove rapidly 
along. Far over on their right, beyond 
the majestic wall of cliff, lay the great 
blue plain of the sea; and there stood 
the bold brown masses of the Sisters 
Rocks, witha circle of white foam around 
their base. As they looked down into 
the south, the white light was so fierce 
that they could but faintly discern objects 
through it; but here and there they 
caught a glimpse of a square church- 
tower, or of a few rude cottages clustered 
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on the high plain, and these seemed to be 
of a transparent grey in the blinding 
glare of the sun. 

Then suddenly in front of them they 
found a deep chasm, with the white road 
leading down into its cool shadows. 
There was the channel of a stream, with 
the rocks looking purple amid. the grey 
bushes; and here were rich meadows, 
with cattle standing deep in the grass 
and the daisies; and over there, on the 
other side, a strip of forest, with the sun- 
light shining along one side of the tall 
and dark green pines. As they drove 
down into this place, which is called the 
Rocky Valley, a magpie rose from one of 
the fields and flew up into the firs. 

“ That is sorrow,” said Mabyn. 

Another one rose and flew up to the 
same spot. 

“And that is joy,” she said, with her 
face brightening. 

“Oh, but I saw another as we came to 
the brow of the hill, and that means a 
a !” her companion remarked to 

er. 

Qh, no!” she said quite eagerly. “I 
am sure there was no third one. I am 
certain there were only two. 
positive we only saw two.” 

“ But why should you be so anxious ?” 
Trelyon said. “ You know you ought to 
be looking forward to a marriage, and 
that is always a happy thing. Are you 
envious, Mabyn?” 

The girl was silent fora moment or 
two. Then she said, with a sudden bit- 
terness in her tone — 

“Tsn’t it a fearful thing to have to be 
civil to people whom you hate? Isn’t it? 
— when they come and establish a claim 
on you through some one you care for, 
You look at them — yes, you can look at 
them — and you’ve got to see them kiss 
some one that you love; and you wonder 
she doesn’t rush away for a bit of caustic 
and cauterize the place, as you do when a 
mad dog bites you.” 

“Mabyn,” said the young man beside © 
her, “you are a most unchristian sort of 
person this morning. Who is it you hate 
in such a fashion? Will you take the 
reins while I walk up the hill?” 

Mabyn’s little burst of passion still 
burned in her cheeks, and gave a proud 
and angry look to her mouth; but she 
took the reins all the same, and her com- 
panion leapt to the ground. The banks 
on each side of the road going up this 
hill were tall and steep; here and there 
great masses of wild flowers were scat- 
tered among the grass and the gorse. 


Iam quite 
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From time to time he stooped and picked 
up a handful; until, when they had got 
up to the high and level country again, 
he had brought together a very pretty 
bouquet of wild blossoms. When he got 
into his seat and took the reins again, he 
carelessly gave the bouquet to Mabyn. 

“Oh, how pretty!” she said; and 
then she turned round. “Wenna, are 
you very much engaged? Look at the 
pretty bouquet Mr. Trelyon has gathered 
for you.” 

Wenna’s quiet face flushed with pleas- 
ure when she took the flowers ; and Mrs. 
Trelyon looked pleased, and said they 
were very pretty. She evidently thought 
that her son was greatly improved in his 
manners when he condescended to gather 
flowers to present toa girl. Nay, was he 
not at this moment devoting a whole fore- 
noon of his precious time to the unaccus- 
tomed task of taking ladies for a drive ? 
Mrs. Trelyon regarded Wenna with a 
friendly look, and began to take a greater 
liking than ever to that sensitive and ex- 
pressive face, and to the quiet and ear- 
nest eyes. 

“ But, Mr. Trelyon,” said Wenna look- 
ing round, “hadn’t we better turn? We 
shall be at Trevenna directly.” 

“Yes, you are quite right,” said Master 


Harry ; “ you will be at Trevenna directly, 
and you are likely to be there for some 


time. For Mabynand I have resolved to 
have luncheon there ; and we are going 
down to Tintagel; and we shall most 
likely climb to King Arthur’s Castle. 
Have you any objections ?” 

Wenna had none. The drive through 
the cool and bright day had braced up 
her spirits. She was glad to know that 
everything looked promising about this 
scheme of hers. So she willingly sur- 
rendered herself to the holiday; and in 
due time they drove into the odd and re- 
mote little village, and pulled up in front 
of the inn. 

So soon as the ostler had come to the 
horses’ heads, the young gentleman who 
had been driving jumped down and as- 
sisted his three companions to alight; 
then he led the way into the inn. In the 
doorway stood a stranger —probably a 
commercial traveller — who, with his 
hands in his pockets, his legs apart, and 
a cigar in his mouth, had been visiting 
those three ladies with a very hearty 
stare as they got out of the carriage. 
Moreover, when they came to the door- 
way he did not budge an inch, nor did he 
take his cigar from his mouth; and so, 
as it had never been Mr. Trelyon’s fash- 
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ion to sidle past any one, that young gen- 
tleman made straight for the middle of 
the passage, keeping his shoulders very 
square. The consequence was a colli- 
sion. The imperturbable person with his 
hands in his pockets was sent staggerin 
against the wall, while his cigar droppe 
on the stone. 

“What the devil !” he was be- 
ginning to say, when Trelyon got the 
three women past him and into the small 
parlour: then he went back: 

“Did you wish to speak to me, sir? 
No, you didn’t—I perceive you are a 
prudent person. Next time ladies pass 
you, you’d better take your cigar out of 
your mouth, or somebody’ll destroy that 
two-pennyworth of tobacco for you, 
Good morning.” 

Then he returned to the little parlour, 
to which a waitress had been summoned. 

“Now, Jinny, pull yourself together 
and let’s have something nice for lunch- 
eon—in an hour’s time, sharp —you 
will, won’t you? And how about that 
sillery with the blue star —ndt the stuff 
with the gold head that some abandoned 
ruffian in Plymouth brews in his back 
garden. Well, can’t you speak?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the bewildered maid. 

“That’s a good thing—a very good 
thing,” said he, putting the shawls to- 
gether on a sofa. “Don’t you forget 
how to speak, until you get married. 
And don’t let anybody come into this 
room. And you can let my man have 
his dinner and a pint of beer —oh! I 
forgot, I’m my own man this morning, so 
you needn’t go asking for him. Now, 
will you remember all these things ?’’ 

“Yes, sir; but what would you like for 
luncheon ?” 

“* My good girl, we should like a thou- 
sand things for luncheon such as Tinta- 
gel never saw? but what you’ve got to 
do is to give us the nicest things you’ve 
got; do you see? I leave it entirely in 
your hands. Come along, young people.” 

And so he bundled his charges out 
again into the main street of the village ; 
and somehow it happened that Mabyn 
addressed a timid remark to Mrs. Trel- 
yon, and that Mrs. Trelyon, in answer- 
ing it, stopped for a moment; so that 
Master Harry was sent to Wenna’s side, 
and these two led the way down the wide 
thoroughfare. There were few people 
visible in the old-fashioned place ; here 
and there an aged crone came out to the 
door of one of the rude stone cottages to 
look at the strangers. Overhead the sky 
was veiled over with a thin fleece of white 
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cloud ; but the light was intense for all 
that ; and indeed the colours of the ob- 
jects around seemed all the more clear 
and marked. 

“ Well, Miss Wenna,” said the young 
man, gaily, “how long are we to remain 
good friends? What is the next fault 
you will have to find with me? Or have 
you discovered something wrong al- 
ready ?” 

“Oh, no!” she said, with a quiet 
smile, “Iam very good friends with you 
this morning. You have pleased your 
mother very much by bringing her for 
this drive.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” he sdid. ‘She 
might have as many drives as she chose ; 
but presently you'll find alot o’ those 
parsons back at the house, and she'll 
take to her white gowns again, and the 
playing of the organ all the day long, and 
all that sham stuff. I tell you what it is: 
she never seems alive — she never seems 
to take any interest in anything — unless 
you’re with her. Now you will see how 


the novelty of this luncheon-party in an 
inn will amuse her: but do you think she 
would care for it if she and I were here 
alone?” . 

“Perhaps you never tried?” Miss 
Wenna said, gently. 


“ Perhaps I knew she wouldn’t come. 
However, don’t let’s have a fight. I 
mean to be very civil to you to-day —I 
do, really.” 

“Tam so much obliged to you,” she 
said, meekly. “But pray don’t give 
yourself unnecessary trouble.” 

“Oh!” said he, “ I’d always be civil to 
you if you would treat me decently. But 
you say far more rude things than I do— 
in that soft way, you know, that looks as 
if it were all silk and honey. I do think 
you’ve awfully little consideration for hu- 
man failings. If one goes wrong in the 
least thing —even in one’s spelling — 
you say something that sounds as pleas- 
ant as possible, and all the same it trans- 
fixes you just as you stick a pin through 
a beetle. You are very hard, you are — 
I mean with those who would like to 
be friends with you. When it’s mere 
Strangers, and cottagers, and people of 
that sort, who don’t care a brass farthing 
about you, then I believe you’re all gen- 
tleness and kindness; bat to your real 
friends — the edge of a saw is smooth 
compared to you.” 

“Am I so very harsh to my friends ?” 
the young lady said, in a resigned way. 

“Oh, well!” he said, with some com- 
punction, “I don’t quite say that; but 
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ae could be much more pleasant if you 
iked, and a little more charitable to their 
faults. You know there are some who 
would give a great deal to win your ap- 
proval ; and perhaps when you find fault 
they are so disappointed that they think 
your words are sharper than you mean ; 
and sometimes they think you might 
give them credit for trying to please you, 
at least.” 

“ And who are these persons ?” Wenna 
—_ with another smile stealing over her 
ace. 

“Oh!” said he, rather shamefacedly, 
“there’s no need to explain anything to 
you. You always see it before one need 
put it in words.” 

Well, perhaps it was in his mannér, or 
in the tone of his voice, that there was 
something which seemed at this moment 
to touch her deeply, for she half turned, 
and looked upat his face with her honest 
and earnest eyes, and said to him kindly, 

“Yes, Ido know without your telling 
me ; and it makes me happy to hear you 
talk so; and if Iam unjust to you, you 
must not think it intentional. And I 
shalltry not to be so in the future.” 

Mrs. Trelyon was regarding with a 
kindly look the two young people walk- 
ingonin front of her. Whatever pleased 
her son pleased her ; and she was glad to 
see him enjoy himself in so light-hearted 
afashion. These two were chatting to 
each other in the friendliest manner ; 
sometimes they stopped to pick up wild 
flowers ; they were as two children to- 
gether, under the fair and light summer 
skies. : 

They went down and along a narrow 
valley, until they suddenly stood in front 
of the sea,‘the green waters of which 
were breaking in upon a small and lonely 
creek. What strange light was this that 
fell from the white skies above, rendering 
all the objects around them sharp in out- 
line and intense in colour? The beach 
before them seemed of a pale lilac, where 
the green waves broke in a semicircle of 
white. On their right some masses of 
ruddy rock jutted out into the cold sea, 
and there were huge black caverns into 
which the waves dashed and roared. On 
their left and far above them towered a 
great and isolated rock, its precipitous 
sides scored here and there with twisted 
lines of red and yellow quartz; and on 
the summit of this bold headland, amid 
the dark green of the sea-grass, they 
could see the dusky ruins —the crum- 
bling walls, and doorways, and battle- 
ments —of the castle that is named in all 
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the stories of King Arthur and his 
knights. The bridge across to the main- 
land has, in the course of centuries, fallen 
away ; but there, on the other side of the 
wide chasm, were the ruins of the other 
portions of the castle, scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished in parts from the grass-grown 
rocks. How long ago was it since Sir 
Tristram rode out here to the end of the 
world, to find the beautiful Isoulde await- 
ing him—she whom he had_ brought 
from Ireland as an unwilling bride to the 
old King Mark? And what of the joy- 
ous company of knights and ladies who 
once held high sport in the courtyard 
there? Trelyon, looking shyly at his 
companion, could see that her eyes 
seemed centuries away from him. She 
was quite unconscious of his covertly 
staring at her; for she was absently look- 
ing at the high and bare precipices, the 
deserted slopes of dark sea-grass, and 
the lonely and crumbling ruins. She was 
wondering whether the ghosts of those 
vanished people ever came back to this 
lonely headland, where they would find 
the world scarcely altered since they had 
left it. 
the land was dark, and when there was a 
light over the sea only coming from the 
stars? If one were to come at night 


alone, and to sit down here by the shore, 
might not one see strange things far over- 
head, or hear some sound other than the 
falling of the waves ? 

“ Miss Wenna,” he said —and she 
started suddenly — “ are you bold enough 


to climb up tothe castle? I know my 
mother would rather stay here.” 

She went with him mechanically. She 
followed him up the rude steps cut in 
- the steep slopes of slate, holding his hand 
where that was possible, but her head 
was so full of dreams that she answered 
him when‘he spoke only with a vague yes 
or no. When they descended again, they 
found that Mabyn had taken Mrs. Trel- 
= down to the beach, and had inveigled 
ner into entering a huge cavern, or rather 
a natural tunnel, that went right through 
underneath the promontory on which the 
castle is built. They were in a sort of 
green-hued twilight, a scent of seaweed 
filling the damp air, and their voices rais- 
ing an echo in the great hall of rock. 

“T hope the climbing has not made you 
giddy,” Mrs Trelyon said, in her kind 
way, to Wenna, noticing that she was 
very silent and distratte. 

“Oh, no!” Mabyn said promptly. 
“She has been seeing ghosts. We always 


Did they come at night, when | 
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know when Wenna has been seeing 
ghosts. She remains so for hours.” 

And, indeed, at this time she was rather 
more reserved than usual all during their 
walk back to luncheon, and while the 
were in the inn; and yet she was obvi- 
ously very happy, and sometimes even 
amused by the childlike pleasure which 
Mrs. Trelyon seemed to obtain from these 
unwonted experiences. 

“Come, now, mother,” Master Harry 
said, “what are you going to do for me 
when I come of age next month? Fill 
the house with guests ?— yes, you prom- 
ised that — with not more than one par- 
son to the dozen. And when they’re all 
feasting, and gabbling, and missing the 
targets with their arrows, you'll slip qui- 
etly away, and I'll drive you and Miss 
Wenna over here, and you'll go and get 
your feet wet again in that cavern, and 
you'll come up here again, and have an 
elegant luncheon, just like this. Won’t 
that do?” 

“] don’t quite know about the elegance 
of the luncheon ; but I’m sure our little 
excursion has been very pleasant. Don’t 
you think so, Miss Rosewarne?” Mrs. 
Trelyon said. 

“Indeed I do,” said Wenna, with her 
big, dark eyes coming back from their 
trance. 

“ And here is another thing,” remarked 
young Trelyon. “ There’s a picture I’ve 
seen of the heir coming of age —he’s a 
horrid, self-sufficient young cad, but never 
mind —and it seems to be a day of gen- 
eral jollification. Can’t I give a present 
to somebody? Well, I’m going to give it 
to a young fady, who never cares for any- 
thing but what she can give away again 
to somebody else ; and it is — well, it is 
— why don’t you guess, Mabyn ?” 

“ T don’t know what you mean to give 
Wenna,” said Mabyn, naturally. 

“Why, you silly, I mean to give her a 
dozen sewing-machines —a baker’s dozen 
—thirteen—there! Oh! I heard you 
as you came along. It was all, ‘7hree 
sewing-machines will cost so much, and 
four sewing-machines will cost so much, 
and five sewing-machines will cost so 
much. Anda penny a week from so many 
subscribers will be so much, and.twopence 
a week from so many will be so much;” 
and all this as if my mother could tell 
you how much twice two was. My arith- 
metic ain’t very brilliant ; but as for hers 
—— And these you shall have, Miss 
Wenna—one baker’s dozen of sewing- 





machines, as per order, duly delivered, 
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carriage free ; empty casks and bottles to 
be returned.” 

“That is very kind of you, Mr. Trel- 
on,” Wenna said —and all the dreams 
ad gone straight out of her head so soon 

as this was mentioned —“ but we can’t 
possibly accept them. You know our 
scheme is to make the Sewing-Club quite 
self-supporting — no charity.” 

“Oh, what stuff!” the young gentle- 
man cried. “ You know you will give all 
your labour and supervision for nothing 
—isn’t that charity? And you know you 
will let off all sorts of people owing you 
subscriptions the moment some blessed 
baby falls ill. And you know you won’t 
charge interest on all the outlay. But if 
you insist on paying me back for my sew- 
ing-machines out of the overwhelming 
profits at the end of next year, then I'll 
take the money. I’m not proud.” 

“ Then we will take six sewing-machines 
from you, if you please, Mr. Trelyon, on 
those conditions,” said Wenna, gravely. 
And Master Harry — with a look towards 
Mabyn which was just about as good as a 
wink — consented. 

As they drove quietly back again to 
Eglosilyan, Mabyn had taken her former 
place by the driver, and found him un- 
commonly thoughtful. He answered her 
questions, but that was all; and it was 
so unusual to find Harry Trelyon in this 
mood, that she said to him, 

“Mr. Trelyon, have you been seeing 
ghosts, too?” 

He turned to her and said, 

“T was thinking about something. 
Look here, Mabyn; did you ever know 
any one, or do you know any one, whose 
face is a sort of barometer to = ? Sup- 
pose that you see her look pale and tired, 
or sad in any way, then down go your 
spirits, and pe almost wish you had 
never been born. When you see her 
face brighten up, and get full of healthy 
colour, you feel glad enough to burst out 
singing, or go mad; anyhow, you know 
that everything’s all right. What the 
weather is, what people may say about 
you, whatever else may happen to you, 
that’s nothing: all you want to see is 
just that one person’s face look perfectly 
bright and perfectly happy, and nothing 
can touch youthen. Did you ever know 
anybody like that?” he added, rather 
abruptly. 

“Oh, yes!” said Mabyn, in a low 


voice; “that is when you are in love 
And there is only one. 
'look after other people doing their work, 


with some one. 
face in all the world that I look to for all 
these things, there is only one person I 
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know who tells you openly and simply in 
her face all that affects her, and that is 
our Wenna. I suppose you have noticed 
that, Mr. Trelyon ?”’ 

But he did not make any answer. - 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CONFESSION. 


THE lad lay dreaming in the warm 
meadows by the side of a small and rapid 
brook, the clear waters of which plashed 
and bubbled in the sunlight as they hur- 
ried past the brownstones. His fishing- 
rod lay beside him, hidden in the long 
grass and the daisies. The sun was hot 
in the valley — shining on a wall of grey 
rock behind him, a throwing purple 
shadows over the clefts ; shining on the 
dark bushes beside the stream, and on 
the lush green of the meadows ; shining 
on the trees beyond, in the shadow of 
which some dark-red cattle were standing. 
Then, away on the other side of the sn 
ley rose gently-sloping woods, grey and 
green in the haze of the heat, and over 
these again was the pale blue sky with 
scarcely a cloud in it. It was a hot day 
to be found in spring-time; but the 
waters of the brook seemed cool and 
pleasant as they gurgled by, and occa- 
sionally a breath of wind blew over from 
the woods. For the rest he lay so still 
on this fine, indolent, dreamy morning 
that the birds around seemed to take no 
note of his presence; and one of the 
_— woodpeckers, with his scarlet head 
and green body brilliant in the sun, flew 
close by him and disappeared into the 
bushes opposite like a sudden gleam of 
colour shot by a diamond. 

“Next month,” he was thinking to 
himself, as he lay with his hands behind 
his head, not. caring to shade his hand- 
some and well-tanned face from the warm 
sun, “next month I shall be twenty-one, 
and most folks will consider me a man. 
Anyhow, I don’t know the man whom I 
wouldn’t fight, or run, or ride, or shoot 
against, for any wager he liked. But of 
all the people who know anything about 
me, just that one whose opinion I care 
for will not consider me a man at all, but 
only a boy. And that without saying 
anything. You can tell, somehow, by a 
mere look what her feelings are; and 
you know that what she thinks is true. 
Of course it’s true—I am only a boy. 
What's the good of me to anybody? I 
could look after a farm — that is, I could 


but I couldn't do any myself. And that 
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seems to me what she is always looking at 
—what’s the good of you, what are you 
doing, what are you busy about? It’s 
all very well for her to be busy, for she 
can do a hundred thousand things, and 
she is always atthem. Whatcan Ido?” 

Then his wandering day-dreamings 
took another turn. 

“It was an odd thing for Mabyn to 
say, ‘That is when you are in love with 
some one. But those girls take every- 
thing for love. They don’t know how 
you can admire almost to worshipping 
the goodness of a woman, and how you 
are anxious that she should be well and 
happy, and how you would do anything in 
the world to please her, without fancying 
straight away that you are in love with 
her, and want to marry her, and drive 
about in the same carriage with her. I 
shall be quite as fond of Wenna Rose- 
warne when she is married ; although I 
shall hate that little brute with his rum 
and his treacle—the cheek of him, in 
asking her to marry him, is astonishing. 
He is the most hideous little beast that 
could have been picked out to marry any 
woman ; but I suppose he has appealed 
to her compassion, and then she’ll do 
anything. But if there was anybody else 
in love with her —if she pa the least 


bit about anybody else —wouldn’t I go 
straight to her, and insist on her shunt- 


ing that fellow aside! What claim has 
he on any other feeling of hers but her 
compassion? Why, if that fellow were 
to come and try to frighten her —and if 
I were in the affair, and if she appealed 
to me even by a look — then there would 
be short work with something or some- 
body!” 

He got up hastily, with something of 
an angry look on his face. He did not 
notice that he had startled all the birds 
around from out of the bushes. He 
picked up his rod and line in a morose 
fashion, not seeming to care about adding 
to the half-dozen small and red-speckled 
trout he had in his basket. 

While he was thus irresolutely stand- 
ing, he caught sight of a girl’s figure com- 
ing rapidly along the Valley, under the 
shadow of some ash-trees growing by the 
stream. It was Wenna Rosewarne her- 
self, and she seemed to be hurrying to- 
wards him. She was carrying some 
black object in her arms. 

“Oh, Mr. Trelyon!” she said, “ what 
am I todo with this little dog? I saw 
him kicking in the road and foaming at 


the mouth — and then he got up and ran. 
’ 


—and I took him 
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Before she had time to say anything 
more the young man made a sudden dive 
at the dog, caught hold of him, and turned 
and heaved him into the stream. He fell 
into a little pool of clear brown water ; he 
spluttered and paddled there for a sec- 
ond ; then he got his footing and scram- 
bled across the stones up to the opposite 
bank, where he began shaking the water 
from his coat among the long grass. 

“Oh, how could you be so disgrace- 
fully cruel!” she said, with her face full 
of indignation. 

“And how could you be so impru- 
dent!” he said, quite as vehemently. 
“ Why, whose is the dog ?” 

“ T don’t know.” 

“And you catch up some mongrel 
little cur in the middle of the highway — 
he might have been mad ——” 

*‘ T- knew he wasn’t mad,” she said ; “ it 
was only a fit; and how could you be so 
cruel as to throw him into the river ?”’ 

“Oh !” said the young man, coolly, “‘a 
dash of cold water is the best thing fora 
dog that has a fit. Besides, I don’t care 
what he had, or what I did with him, so 
long as you are safe. Your little finger 
is of more consequence than the necks 
of all the curs in the county.” 

“Oh! itis mean of you to say that,” 
she retorted, warmly. “You have no 
pity for those wretched little things that 
are at every one’s mercy. If it were a 
handsome and beautiful dog, now, you 
would care for that, or if it were a dog 
that was skilled in getting game for you, 
you would care for that.” 

“Yes, certainly,” he said; “these are 
dogs that have something to recommend 
them.” 

“Yes, and every one is good to them ; 
they are not in need of your favour. But 
you don’t think of the wretched little 
brutes that have nothing to recommend 
them —that only -live on sufferance — 
that every one kicks, and despises, and 
starves.” 

“Well,” said he, with some compunc- 
tion, “look there! That new friend of 
yours —he’s no great beauty, you must 
confess —is allrightnow. The bath has 
cured him. As soon as he’s done licking 
his paws, he’ll be off home, wherever that 
may be. But I’ve always noticed that 
about you, Wenna — you’re always on the 
side of things that are ugly, and helpless, 
and useless in the world ; and you’re not 
very just to those who don’t agree with 
you. For after all, you know, one wants 
time to acquire that notion of yours — 
that it is only weak and ill-favoured crea- 
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tures that are worthy of any considera- 
tion.” 

“Yes,” she said, rather sadly; “ you 
want time to learn that.” 

He looked at her. Did she mean that 
her sympathy with those who were weak 
and ill-favoured arose from some strange 
consciousness that she herself was both ? 
His cheeks began to burn red. He had 
often heard her hint something like that ; 
and yet he had never dared to reason 
with her, or show her what he thought of 
her. Should he do so now? 

“* Wenna,” he said, blushing hotly, “I 
can’t make you out sometimes. You 
speak as if no one cared for you. Now, 
if I were to tell you ——” 

“Oh, I am not so ungrateful!” she 
said, hastily. “I know that two or three 
do—and—and, Mr. Trelyon, do you 
think you could coax that little dog over 
the stream again? You see he has come 
back again — he can’t find his way home.” 

Mr. Trelyon called to the dog ; it came 
down to the river’s side, and whined and 
shivered on the brink. “Do you care a 
brass farthing about the little beast?” 
he said to Wenna. 

“T must put him on his way home,” 
she answered. 

Thereupon the young man went straight 
through the stream to the other side, 
jumping the deeper portions of the chan- 
nel; he caught up the dog, and brought 
it back to her; and when she was very 
angry with him for this mad performance, 
he merely kicked some of the water out 
of his trousers, and laughed. Then a 
smile broke over her face also. 

“Is that an example of what people 
would do for me?” she said, shyly. “ Mr 
Trelyon; you must keep walking through 
the warm grass till your feet are dry ; or 
will you come along to the inn, and 1 
shall get you some shoes and stockings ? 
Pray do; and at once. I am rather in a 
hurry.” 

“Tl go along with you, anyway,” he 
said, “and put this little brute into the 
highway. But why are you in a hurry?” 

“* Because,” said Wenna, as they set out 
to walk down the valley, “because my 
mother and I are going to Penzance the 
day after to-morrow, and I have a lot of 
things to get ready.” 

“To Penzance ?” said he, with a sudr 
den falling of the face. 

“Yes. She has been dreadfully out of 
sorts lately, and she has sunk into a kind 
of despondent state. The doctor says 
she must have a change—a holiday, 
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really, to take her away from the cares of 
the house ——” 

“Why, Wenna, it’s you who want the 
holiday ; it’s you who have the cares of 
the house !” Trelyon said, warmly. 

“ And so I have persuaded her to go to 
Penzance for a week or two, and I go 
with her to look after her. Mr. Trelyon, 
would you be kind enough to keep Rock 
for me until we come back: I am afraid 
of the servants neglecting him ?” 

“You needn’t be afraid of that: he’s 
not one of the ill-favoured; every one 
will attend to him;” said Trelyon ; and 
then he added, after a minute or two of 
silence, “ The fact is, I think I shall be at 
Penzance also while you are there. My 
cousin Juliott is coming here in about a 
; fortnight to celebrate the important event 
of my coming of age, and I promised to 
go for her. I might as well go now.” 

She said — 

“T might as well go any time,” he said, 
rather impatiently. “I haven’t got any- 
thing to do. Do you know, before 
you came along just now, I was thinking 
what a very useful person you were in the 
world, and what a very useless person I 
was — about as useless as this little cur. 
I think somebody should take me up and 
heave me intoariver. And I was won- 
dering, too,” — here he became a little 
more embarrassed and slow of speech — 
“I was wondering what you would say if 
I spoke to you, and gave you a hint that 
sometimes —that sometimes one might 
wish to cut this lazy life if one only knew 
how, and whether so very busy a person 
as yourself mightn’t, don’t you see, give 
one some notion — some sort of hint, in 
fact ——” 

‘“Oh! but then, Mr. Trelyon,” she 
said, quite cheerfully, “you would think 
it very strange if I asked you to take any 
interest in the things that keep me busy. 
That is not a man’s work. I wouldn’t 
accept you as a pupil.” 

He burst out yg 

“Why,” said he, “do you think I of- 
fered to mend stockings, and set sums 
on slates, and coddle babies ? ” 

“As for setting sums on slates,” she 
remarked, with a quiet impertinence, 
“the working of them out might be of 
use to you.” 

“Yes, and a serious troubfe too,” he 
said candidly. ‘No, no—that cottage 
business ain’t in my line. I like to have 
a joke with the old folks, or a romp with 
the kids ; but I can’t go in for cutting 
out pinafores. I shall leave my mother 
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to do my share of that for me ; and hasn’t 
she come out strong lately, eh? It’s 
quite a new amusement for her, and it’s 
driven a deal of that organ-grinding and 
stuff out of her head; and I’ve a notion 
some 0’ those parsons ——” 

He stopped short, remembering who 
his companion was ; and at this moment 
they came to a gate which opened out on 
the highway, through which the small cur 
was passed to find his way home. 

“ Now, Miss Wenna,” said the young 
man — “by the way, you see how I re- 
member to address you respectfully ever 
since you got sulky with me about it the 
other day ?” 

“Tam sure I did not get sulky with 
you, and especially about that,” she re- 
marked, with much composure. “I sup- 
pose you are not aware that you have 
dropped the ‘ Miss’ several times this 
morning already ?” 

“Did I, really? Well, then, I’m aw- 
fully sorry —but then you are so good- 
natured you tempt one to forget; and 
my mother she always calls you Wenna 
Rosewarne now in speaking to me, as 
if you were a little schoolgirl instead of 
being the chief support and pillar of all 
the public affairs of Eglosilyan. And 
now, Miss Wenna, I sha’n’t go down the 


road with you, because my damp boots 
and garments would gather the dust ; but 
perhaps you wouldn’t mind stopping two 
seconds here, and I’m going to go a 


cracker and ask you a question: What 
should a fellow in my position try to do? 
You see, I haven’t had the least training 
for any one of the professions even if 1 
had any sort of capacity ——” 

“ But why should you wish to have a 
rofession?” she said, simply. “ You 
have more money than is good for you 
already.” 

“Then you don’t think it ignominious,” 
he said, with his face lighting up consid- 
erably, “to fish in summer, and shoot in 
autumn,. and hunt in winter, and make 
that the only business of one’s life ?” 

“ ] should, if it were the only business ; 
but it needn’t be, and you don’t make it 
so. My father speaks very highly of the! 
way you look after your property ; and 
he knows what attending to an estate is. 
And then you have so many opportuni- 
ties of being kind and useful to the peo- 
ple about you, that you might do more 





good that way than by working night and 
day at a profession. Then you owe much 
to yourself ; because if every one began 
with himself, and educated himself and 
became satisfied and happy with doing 
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his best, there would be no bad conduct 
and wretchedness to call for interference. 
I don’t see why you should be ashamed 
of shooting, and hunting, and all that; 
and doing them as well as anybody else, 
or far better, as I hear people say. I 
don’t think a man is bound to have am- 
bition and try to become famous; you 
might be of much greater use in the 
world even in such a little place as Eg- 
losilyan than if you were in Parliament, 
Tor to Mrs. Trelyon that I should 
like to see you in Parliament, because 
one has a natural pride in any one that 
one admires and likes very much ——” 

He saw the quick look of fear that 
sprang to her eyes—not a sudden ap- 
pearance of shy embarrassment, but of 
absolute fear; and he was almost as 
startled by her blunder as she herself 
was. He hastily came to her rescue. 
He thanked her in a few rapid and 
formal words for her patience and advice ; 
and, as he saw she was trying to turn 
away and hide the mortification visible 
on her face, he shook hands with her, 
and let her go. 

Then heturned. He had been startled, 
it is true, and grieved to see the pain her 
chance words had caused her. But now 
a great glow of delight rose up within 
him ; and he could have called aloud to 
the blue skies and the silent woods be- 
cause of the joy that filled his heart. 
They were donee words, of course. 
They were uttered with no deliberate in- 
tention ; on the contrary, her quick look 
of pain showed how bitterly she regret- 
ted the blunder. Moreover, he congrat- 
ulated himself on his rapid piece of act- 
ing, and assured himself that she would 
believe that he had not noticed that ad- 
mission of hers. They were idle words. 
She would forget them. The incident, 
so far as she was concerned, was gone. 

But not so far ,as .he was concerned. 
For now he knew that the person whom, 
above all other persons in the world, he 
was most desirous to please, whose re- 
spect and esteem he was most anxious to 
obtain, had not only condoned much of 
his idleness, out of the abundant charity 
of her heart, but had further, and by 
chance, revealed to him that she gave 
him ‘some little share of that affection 
which she seemed to shed generously 
and indiscriminately on so many folks and 
things around her. He, too, was now in 
the charmed circle. He walked with a 
new pride through the warm, green mead- 
ows, his rad over his shoulder; he whis- 
tled as he went, or he sang snatches of 
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“The Rose of Allandale.” He met two 
small boys out bird’s-nesting ; he gave 
them a shilling apiece, and then incon- 
sistently informed them that if he caught 
them then or at any other time witha 
bird’s nest in their hands- he would cuff 
their ears. Then he walked hastily 


home, put by his fishing-rod, and shut 
himself up in his study with half-a-dozen 
of those learned volumes which he had 
brought back unsoiled from school. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ON WINGS OF HOPE. 


WHEN Trelyon arrived late one even- 
ing at Penzance, he was surprised to find 
his uncle’s coachman awaiting him at the 
Station. 

“ What’s the matter, Tobias? Is the 
old gentleman going to die? You don’t 
mean to say you are here for me?” 

“Yais, zor, I be,” said the little old 
man, with no great senynge 

“ Then he is going to die, if he sends 
out his horse at this time o’ night. Look 
here, Tobias; I’ll put my portmanteau 
inside and come on the box to have a talk 
with you — you're such a jolly old card, 
you know —and you'll tell me all that’s 
happened since I last enjoyed my uncle’s 
bountiful hospitality.” 

This the young man did; and then the 
brown-faced, wiry, and surly little person, 
having started his horse, proceeded to 
tell his story in a series of grumbling 
and disconnected sentences. He was 
not nearly so taciturn as he looked. 

“The maaster he went siin to bed to- 
night —’twere Miss Juliott sent me to 
the station, without tellin en. He’s get- 
tin’ worse and worse, that’s siire ; if yii 
be for giving me half-a-crown, like, or 
any one that comes to the house, he finds 
it out and stops it out o’ my wages; yes, 
he does, zor, the old fule.” 

“ Tobias, be a little more respectful to 
my uncle, if you please.” 

“‘ Why, zor, yii knaw en well enough ! ” 
said the man, in the same surly fashion. 
“ And I'll tell yii this, Madster Harry, if 
yu be after dinner with en, and he has a 

ottle o’ poort wine that he puts on the 
mantelpiece, and he says to yii to let that 
aloin, vor ’tis a medicine-zart o’ wine, 
don’t yii heed en, but have that wine. 
’Tis the real old poort wine, zor, that yiir 
vather gied en ; the dahmned old pagan!” 

The young man burst out laughing, in- 
stead of reprimanding Tobias, who main- 
tained his sulky impassiveness of face. 

“Why, zor, I be gardener now, too; 
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yaas, I be, to save the wages. And he’s 
gone clean mazed about that garden; 
yes, I think. Would yii believe this, 
Maaster Harry, that he killed every one 
o’ the blessed strawberries last year with 
a lot o’ wrack from the bache, because he 
said it wiid be as good for them as for the 
’sparagus ?” 

“Well, but the old chap finds amuse- 
ment in pottering about the garden 

“ The old fule,” repeated Tobias, in an 
undertone. 

“And the theory is sound about the 
seaweed and the strawberries; just as 
his old notion of getting a green rose 
by pouring sulphate of copper in at the 
roots.” 

“Yais, that were another pretty thing, 
Maaster Harry, and he had the tin labels 
all printed out in French, and he waited 
and waited, and. there baint a fairly giide 
rose left in the garden. And his violet 
glass for the ciicumbers —he burned en 
up to once, although ’twere fine to hear’n 
talk about the sunlight and the rays, and 
such nonsenses. He be a strange mahn, 
zor, and a dahmned close ’n with his 
penny pieces, Christian and all as he calls 
hissen, There’s Miss Juliott, zor, she’s 
goin’ to get married, I suppose ; and when 
she goes, no one’ll dare spake to’n. Bee 
yii going to stop long this time, Maaster 
Harry?” . 

“Not at the Hollies, Tobias. I shall 
go down to the Queen’s to-morrow; I’ve 
got rooms there.” 

“So much the better; so much the 
better,” said the frank but inhospitable 
retainer ; and presently the jog-trot old 
animal between the shafts was pulled up 
in front of a certain square old-fashioned 
building of grey stone, which was prettily 
surrounded with trees. They had ar- 
rived at the Rev. Mr. Penaluna’s house ; 
and there was a young lady standing in 
the light of the hall, she having opened 
the door very softly as she heard the 
carriage drive up, 

“So here you are, Harry; and you'll 
stay with us the whole fortnight, won’t 
you? Come in to the dining-raom — I 
have some supper ready for you. Papa’s 
gone to bed, and he desired me to give 
you his excuses, and he hopes you'll 
make yourself quite at home, as you 
always do, Harry.” 

He did make himself quite at home; 
for, having kissed his cousin, and flung 
his top-coat down in the hall, he went 
into the dining-room, and took posses- 
sion of an easy-chair. 

“‘Sha’n’t have any supper, Jue, thank 
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you. You won’t mind my lighting a 
cigar —somebody’s been smoking here 
already. And what’s the least poisonous 
claret you’ve got ?” 

“Well, I declare!” she said; but she 
got him the wine all the same, and 
watched him light his cigar; then she 
took the easy-chair opposite. 

“Tell us about your young man, Jue,” 
he said. “Girls always like to talk about 
that.” 

“ Dothey?” she said. “ Not to boys.” 

“T shall be twenty-one in a fortnight. 
I am thinking of getting married.” 

“So I hear,” she remarked, quietly. 

Now he had been talking nonsense at 
random — mostly intent on getting his 
cigar well lit; but this little observation 
rather startled him. 

“What have you heard?” he said, 
abruptly. 

“Oh! nothing—the ordinary stupid 
gossip,” she said, though she was watch- 
ing him rather closely. “ Are you going 
to stay with us for the next fortnight ?” 

“No; I have got rooms at the 
Queen’s.” 

“IT thought so. One might have ex- 
pected you, however, to stay with your 
relations when you came to Penzance.” 

“ Oh, that’s all gammon, Jue! ” he said ; 


“ you know very well your father doesn’t 
care to have any one stay with you — it’s 


too much bother. You'll have quite 
enough of me while I am in Penzance.” 

“Shall we have anything of you?” 
she said with apparent indifference. “1 
understood that Miss Rosewarne and 
her mamma had already come here.” 

“And what if they have?” he said, 
with unnecessary fierceness. 

“ Well, Harry,” she said, “ you needn’t 
get intoa temper about it; but people 
will talk, you know; and they say that 
your attentions to that young lady are 
rather marked considering that she is en- 
gaged to be married ; and you have in- 
duced your mother to make a pet of her. 
Shall I goon?” 

“ No, you needn’t,” he said, with a 
strong effort to overcome his anger. 
“You're quite right— people do talk; 
but they wouldn’t talk so much if other 
people didn’t carry tales. Why, it isn’t 
like you, Jue. I thought you were an- 
othersort. And about this girl of all girls 
in the world ——” 

He got up and began walking about 
the room, and talking with considerable 
vehemence, but no morein anger. He 
would tell her what cause there was for 
this silly gossip. He. would tell her who 
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this girl was who had been lightly men- 
tioned. And in his blunt, frank, matter- 
of-fact way, which did not quite conceal 
his emotion, he revealed to his cousin all 
that he thought of Wenna Rosewarne, 
and what he hoped for her in the future, 

and what their present relations were, and 
then plainly asked her if she could con- 
demn him. Miss Juliott was touched. 

“ Sit down, Harry; I have wanted to 
talk to-you ; and I don’t mean to heed 
any gossip. Sit down, please — you 
frighten me by walking up and down like 
that. Now I’m going to talk common 
sense to you, for I should like to be your 
friend ; and your mother is so easily led 
away by any sort of sentiment that she 
isn’t likely to have seen with my eyes. 
Suppose that this Miss Rosewarne . 

“No; hold hard a bit, Jue,” he said, 
imperatively. “You may talk till the 
millennium, but just keep off her, I warn 

ou.” 

“Will you hear me out, you silly boy? 
Suppose that Miss Rosewarne is every- 
thing that you believe her to be. I’m 
going to grant that; because I’m going 
to ask youa question. You can’t have 
such an opinion of any girl, and be con- 
stantly in her society, and go following 
her about like this, without falling in love 
with her. Now, in that case, would you 
propose to marry her?” 

“T marry her!” he said, his face be- 
coming suddenly pale for a moment. 
“Jue, you are mad. Iam not fit to marry 
a girl like that. You don’t know her. 
Why a 

“Let all that alone, Harry; when a 
man is in love with a woman he always 
thinks he’s good enough for her; and 
whether he does or not he tries to get 
her for a wife. Don’t let us discuss your 
comparative merits—one might even 
put in a word for you. But suppose you 
drifted into being in love with her — and 
I consider that quite probable — and 
suppose you forgot, as I know you would 
forget, the difference in your social posi- 
tion, how would you like to go and ask 
her to break her promise to the gentle- 
man to whom she is engaged ?” 

Master Harry laughed aloud, in a 
somewhat nervous fashion. 

“Him? Look here, Jue; leave me 
out of it— I haven’t the cheek to talk of 
myself in that connection; but if there 
was a decent sort of fellow whom that 
girl really took a liking to, do you think 
he would let that elderly and elegant 
swell in Jamaica stand in his way? He 
would be no such fool, I can tell you. 
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He would consider the girl, first of all. 
He would say to himself, ‘I’ mean to 
make this pos: Rl if any one inter- 
feres, let him look out!’ Why, Jue, you 
don’t suppose any man would be fright- 
ened by that sort of thing!” 

Miss Juliott did not seem quite con- 
vinced by this burst of scornful oratory. 
She continued quietly, 

“You forget something, Harry. Your 
heroic young man might find it easy to 
do something wild —to fight with that 
gentleman in the West Indies, or murder 
him, or anything like that, just as you 
see,in a story; but perhaps Miss Rose- 
warne might have something to say.” 

“J meant if she cared for him,” Trel- 
yon said, looking down. 

“Granting that also, do you think it 
likely your hot-headed gentleman would 
be able to get a young lady to disgrace 
herself by breaking her plighted word, 
and deceiving a man who went away 
trusting in her? You say she has a very 
tender conscience —that she is so anx- 
ious to consult every one’s happiness 
before her own —and all that. Proba- 
bly it is true. I say nothing against her. 
But to bring the matter back to yourself 
— for I believe you’re hot-headed enough 
to do anything — what would you think 


of her if you or anybody else persuaded 
her to do such a treacherous thing?” 
“She is not capable of treachery,” he 


said, somewhat stiffly. “If you’ve got 
no more cheerful things to talk about, 
you’d better go to bed, Jue. I shall 
finish my cigar by myself.” 

“Very well, then, Harry. You know 
your room. Will you put out the lamp 
when you have lit your candle ?” 

So she went, and the young man was 
left alone, in no very enviable frame of 
mind. He sate and smoked, while the 
clock on the mantelpiece swung its gilded 
boy and struck the hours and _ half-hours 
with unheeded regularity. He lita sec- 
ond cigar, and a third; he forgot the 
wine ; it seemed to him that he was look- 
ing on all the roads of life that lay before 
him, and they were lit up by as strange 
and new a light as that which was begin- 
ning to shine over the world outside. 
New fancies seemed to awake with the 
new dawn. For himself to ask Wenna 
Rosewarne to be his wife ?—could he 
but win the tender and shy regard of her 
eyes he would fall at her feet and bathe 
them with his tears! And if this won- 
derful thing were possible —if she could 
put her hand in his and trust to him for 
safety in all the coming years they might 
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live together — what man of woman born 
would dare to interfere? There was a 
blue light coming in through the shut- 
ters. He went to the window — the top- 
most leaves of the trees were quivering 
in the cold air, far up there in the clear- 
ing skies, where the stars were fading 
out one by one. And he could hear the 
sound of the sea on. the distant beach ; 
and he knew that across the grey plain 
of waters the dawn was breaking, and 
that over the sleeping world another day 
was rising that seemed to him the first 
day of a new and tremulous life, full of 
joy, and courage, and hope. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
SAXON STUDIES. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


SIDEWALKS AND ROADWAYS. 
I. 

PEOPLE live surrounded with them- 
selves, and in their own atmosphere, and 
feel at ease, in proportion as what is with- 
out is attuned to whatis within. The 
religious devotee still gravitates towards 
his pew, the student towards his library, 
the drunkard towards his gin-shop. We 
never feel sure of a man until we have 
met him at his own fireside, clad in his 
dressing-gown and slippers.. If we hap- 
pen to have made acquaintance before- 
hand with the dressing-gown and fire- 
side, we shall already have gone far 
towards getting the measure of their pro- 
prietor. With this background to relieve 
the figure, a brief examination will reveal 
to us more than would protracted study 
without it. But were it possible wholly 
to isolate a man from all surroundings, 
he would appear —if he appeared at all 
— gn incomprehensible monstrosity. 

As with the individual, so with the 
community. If we wish to picture a peo- 
ple to alien minds, we shall do wisely to 
eschew direct description and analysis, 
and rather seek to indicate our subject 
by analogies from its encompassment ; 
by suggestion, and subtle inference. 
Otherwise, our rendering is apt to ap- 
pear crude and lifeless ; for many deli- 
cate but important shades of character, 
too evanescent to be caught from the liv- 
ing man, are indelibly and permanently . 
impressed upon the four walls between 
which his life is passed. 

Men are a kind of hieroglyphic writing 
hard to decipher; but they translate 
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themselves into their houses, and we may 
read them there at our leisure, without 
danger of being influenced by the sphere 
of human personality to falsify the con- 
clusions of our cool and sober judgment. 
A man may, by virtue of his personal 
magnetism, juggle me into the belief that 
his black is white; but a glance at his 
designs in brick and mortar, at his pic- 
tures and paper-hangings, will go far to 
set me right again. As Emerson would 
put it, his expenditure is him; and he 
must be a shrewd man indeed who can 
falsify his expenditure. 

Now, all communities, from families to 
nations, have each their distinctive fla- 
vour, insomuch that a Bostonian, or a 
Cockney, can be identified almost as 
readily as if he were coloured blue or 
green. In logical correspondence with 
this truth is the fact that the material 
London or Boston from which they come 
has recognizable peculiarities, distin- 
guishing it from all other cities; the 
streets and houses are so built and laid 
out that they occupy a separate and par- 
ticular place in the memory. To the 


vulgar mind the word city conveys the 
idea of streets and houses, and nothing 
more; or at best (if they have read 
Blackstone), of a town which has or had 
something to do with a bishop. Strictly 


speaking, however, these walls and pave- 
ments are but the incarnation of the true 
city, which primarily inheres in the 
brains and wills of the citizens. Their 
expenditure being them, and the city be- 
ing unquestionably their expenditure, it 
follows that the city, as a whole, is an 
exposition of the modes of thought and 
temper of its inhabitants. Whatever dis- 
crepancies exist are due solely to the 
limitations of man’s control over matter. 
Swedenborg, a profounder and broader 
seer than either Emerson or Blackstone, 
touches the core of the question when he 
says that cities represent doctrines. _ 
Flesh and blood being thus related to 
stone and mortar, the delineator of the 
latter must become to some extent the 
portrayer of the former —a circumstance 
in no small degree to his advantage. 
For, let him describe what he will—a 
paving-stone or a door-knob, a window- 
blind or achurch-steeple — he can always 
rebut the charge of triviality by admon- 
ishing the critic of a hidden symbolism 
contained in the passage, the vital signifi- 
cance of which only ignorance or levity 
could overlook. And if, in the course of 
his narrative, he happens upon some bit 
of personal gossip, some human charac- 
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teristic, humorous or pathetic, let him 
admit it without fear of inconsistency : 
it is but a more direct and undisguised 
method of painting a Dutch interior, or 
of giving relief and solidity to his sketch 
of yonder picturesque old castle-turret. 
There is no arguing with such a person ; 
he is as infallible as the pope; but, un- 
like the pope, his infallibility is a comfort 
to him, and productive of both profit and 
amusement. 

In these days of the ballot, and of uni- 
versal suffrage, some enthusiastic elector 
may object, that the true representatives 
of a people’s doctrines are, not the citjes 
they live in, but the gentlemen they re- 
turn to Congress or to Parliament; and 
that, consequently, a detailed analysis of 
these gentlemen’s character and personal 
appearance will serve all the purposes of 
a moral and material estimate of the towns 
which they represent. Fifth Avenue — 
or Mayfair, as the case might be — would 
be discoverable in the representative’s 
high-arched nose ; Wall Street, or Lom- 
bard Street, in the calculating glance of 
his sharp eyes; Five Points, or Seven 
Dials, in the ungainly shape of his mouth 
and feet. His intellectual and affectional 
nature would be a compendium of his 
electors’, no less than his political opin- 
ions and prejudices. And the biography 
of the man would be a symbolic history 
of the city. 

The suggestion is a valuable one, but 
action upon it would at present be pre- 
mature. Every man is a microcosm, but 
some advance must be made in uniform- 
ity of condition and opinion, and in con- 
sistency of belief, before it would be pos- 
sible for him, humanly speaking, to be- 
come a micropolis. His incongruities 
would kill him, in real life; even the cre- 
ations of modern fiction could scarcely 
fulfil the exigences of the position. 
Moreover, granting our micropolis, there 
is still a heavy deficiency to be made up 
in our capacities for analyzing him. 
Though our insight may be keen enough 
to distinguish the business quarters of his 
town from the aristocratic or plebeian 
ones, as portrayed in his features; yet, 
when we descended to the minutig upon 
which the general effect in so great meas- 
ure depends, we should be apt to find 
ourselves at fault. Where, for instance, 
should we find recorded the order of 
architecture of the city hall? or how de- 
termine whether the streets were stone- 
paved or macadamized? But science, 
and the enlightenment of the masses, can 





work miracles; and far be it from us to 
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question its ultimate mastery of trifles 
such as these. Meanwhile, however, we 
are fain to continue our lucubrations 
under the first-mentioned system. 


Il. 


It would be of convenience to me 
could I declare at the outset what the 
distinctive characteristics of Dresden 
streets and houses are: whether the 
streets are all narrow, dark, and devious ; 
or broad, straight, and open: whether 
the houses were invariably gabled, quaint, 
and crooked ; or erect, fair-proportioned, 
and spacious : whether the city were one 
of magnificent distances, or contracted 
within the limits of a bow-shot. Unfor- 
tunately any such definite generalities 
are out of place in speaking of Dresden. 
Its only distinctive characteristics, so far 
as my observation goes, are its ubiqui- 
tous evil odour and its omnipresent dirty 
plaster. For the rest, what it asserts in 
one quarter it contradicts in another, and 
hardly allows us finally to make up our 
mind to either condemnation or approval. 

There is one thoroughfare, which, 
under five different names, traverses the 
city from north to south, as a diameter 
its circle. This fickleness in the matter 
of names becomes less surprising when 
we consider that the street has been sev- 
eral centuries growing, and that its course 
takes it through nearly every phase of 
life which the city affords, excepting only 
the lowest. Traversing its two or three 
miles of length from end to end, we shall 
make as thorough an acquaintance with 
the genius of Dresder streets as it suits 
our purposes to do. If once or twice we 
make a short incursion to the right or 
left, it will only be for the end of recrea- 
tion. 

It begins —locally if not chronologi- 
cally speaking —in the Neustadt, on the 
northern bank of the Elbe, being known 
there as the Haupt Strasse. Considered 
in itself, this Haupt Strasse is the finest 
street in Dresden. It is sixty yards or 
more in width, and nearly a mile long; 
down its centre runs a broad walk bor- 
dered with trees ; on either side is a car- 
riage-way and sidewalks. But the street 
dwarfs the houses, which are here quite 
low and mean, and shops into the bar- 
gain. Shops and, still more, shop-signs, 
however intrinsically attractive and bril- 
liant, are not consonant with architect- 
ural dignity; and these Saxon shop- 
Signs, with their impossible names and 
grotesque announcements, would turn a 
street of Parthenons to ridicule. The 
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Haupt Strasse merges at either extremity 
into an open place or square, that towards 
the northwest presided over by the new 
Albert-Theater, while the southwestern 
one is forced to be content with that 
foolish old Augustus, surnamed the 
Strong — bare-headed, bare-armed, bare- 
legged, and astride of an incredible steed 
which squats on its hind legs, and paws 
the air with its fore-feet like a gigantic 
kangaroo. Standing in the shadow of 
this worthy, we see the street pass on 
over the ancient bridge to the Altstadt ; 
on our left, across the market-place, is 
the hospitable door of our old friend 
Werthmann’s beer-saloon, while nearly 
in front of us lies the black guard-house, 
like a sullen mastiff ; stacked arms glit- 
ter before the entrance, and the sentry 
paces his short beat to and fro, on the 
look-out for officers and royal carriages. 

If the street dwarfs its houses, it‘ 
pushes its sidewalks out of sight. Dres- 
den is sometimes said to bear a distant 
resemblance to Florence; and, hearing 
this, the Dresdeners perhaps thought it 
incumbent upon them to dispense with 
all invidious distinctions between road 
and footway. But they proceeded upona 
mistaken principle in so doing; for 
whereas in Florence the streets are all 
sidewalk, in Dresden the sidewalks are 
all street, or nearlyso. The houses edge 
forward their broad stone toes towards 
the curb, and often quite overstep it ; or, 
if otherwise, the path is mounded up to 
such a ticklish height, that walking upon 
it becomes precarious. In some districts, 
the matter is compromised by putting the 
sidewalk in the centre of the street, where 
it ekes out a slender existence, forming, 
on rainy days, the bed of an unsavoury 
little torrent which bears away in its cur- 
rent such domestic superfluities as the 
adjoining houses find it inconvenient to 
retain. — 

This, however, more accurately de- 
scribes the condition of things ten years 
ago. An improvement-spasm has seized 
Dresden of late, and sidewalks have be- 

un to broaden here and there, and . 
aws have been made as to the condi- 
tions under which they are to be used, 
which are rigidly enforced by the police. 
It is observable, nevertheless, that al- 
though sidewalks are coming into exist- 
ence, the Dresdeners either do not know 
how to use them, or do not much care 
to do so; they prefer the pavement. 
They stray on to the sidewalk in an 
incidental sort of way, but do not find 
themselves at home there, and soon re- 
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turn to the gutter. Toa foreign mind a 
sidewalk is desirable not so much on ac- 
count of its utility as because it assists, 
like a decent hat and coat, in the preser- 
vation of a certain self-respect and dig- 
nity. As men, we wish to separate our- 
selves as far as we may from the chaos 
of the roadway, where we are on no bet- 
ter a footing than the dogs, horses, peas- 
ant-women, and other draught-animals. 
Sidewalks are, in our view, the etiquette 
—the courtesy of streets ; as significant 
there as tasteful upholstery in a drawing- 
room. The Saxon, however, either has 
a soul above such considerations, or, 
shall we say? alien to them. 

Be it said, meanwhile, that the streets 
are kept from dirt to an extent that would 
astonish a Cockney, or even a New- 
Yorker. This is partly due, of course, to 
the circumstance that there is compara- 
tively little traffic in the city, and the dirt 
never has a fair show as against the 
cleansers. Possibly, since every case has 
two sides, something might be said in 
defence of streets which have a strong 
tendency to get dirty. A street without 
dirt is like a man without blood — pallid, 
forlorn, and lacking vigour. Nobody, let 
us hope, likes unclean streets ; but per- 
haps some people have a secret partiality 
for streets which demand incessant toil 
and struggle to keep them pure, and 
thereby prove their possession of ener- 
getic life and powerful vitality. No dead 
streets should be allowed in this busy 
world ; when they cease to be thronged, 
they cease to have an excuse for being at 
all. Thesameis true of houses, of which 
many in Dresden are lifeless shells, or 
nearly so. They look like empty, ugly, 
overgrown hotels; no human life and 
bustle informs them. They would seem 
to have been born insignificant, and sub- 
sequently, for no sufficient reason, to 
have expanded into gawky giantship. In 
this respect they might be compared with 
the Saxon people, who possess no quali- 
ties to warrant their rising above pigmy- 
dom, but whom an ironic freak of destiny 
‘has uplifted to a foremost place among 
nations. They should be taken down 
and reconstructed upon a smaller and 
more economic scale. 

This, however, is by the way. I wish 
to remark that there is something peculiar 
about Dresden cleanliness —1I had al- 
most said, something horrible ; for though 
streets, entrance-halls, and stairways are 
washed, brushed, and put in order with 
as much careful regularity as if they were 
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vaded by a strange and most unwelcome 
odour, which nothing will eradicate. It 
arouses the darkest suspicions, though 
every ocular appearance be calculated 
to inspire confidence. However spot- 
less the outside may seem to the eye, 
the nose is not to be beguiled; there 
must be impurity somewhere. And 
surely there is something horrible about 
a thing that looks clean and yet smells 
badly. What pleases the sight is the 
more bound to gratify the nostrils. o- 
blesse oblige. 

Now, in connection with this circum- 
stance, is to be taken another, the expla- 
nation of which will, I think, solve the 
whole mystery. If we pass from the 
clean exterior of a Saxon’s house to its 
interior, we shall find his drawing-room 
somewhat less immaculate than his pas- 
sage, his dining-room than his drawing- 
room, his bed-chamber than his dining- 
room ; while he himself is by far the least 
immaculate of all, tried whether by nose 
or eye—there is no whited sepulchre 
about him, at all events. An evil odour. 
is something which only inward cleanli- 
ness, working outward, can remove. Men 
are more apt to desire that their emana- 
tions, their works, their expressed and 
embodied thoughts, should appear pure, 
than that their proper selves should be 
so. Their surroundings, they argue, are 
more seen than they; and it is their 
continual delusion that though their 
actions, having once been acted, are no 
longer to be concealed, yet it is always 
easy to hide themselves. The Saxon, 
consequently, diligently expends his lus- 
trative energies upon his street and stair- 
way, but never thinks of washing his 
own shirt. Ofthe omnipresent evil odour 
he is never conscious, but it is the very 
essence and betrayal of the whole matter. 
Dogs are more sagacious ; do not trust to 
ocular appearances; the cloven foot of 
the devil would not move them ; but let 
them once get to leeward of him, and he 
stands convicted in a moment. He, in 
his innocence, would probably be at far 
greater pains to cover those awkward 
hoofs of his than to determine the direc- 
tion of the wind. But it is by oversight 
such as this that so many honest people 
get into trouble. 


Ill. 

THE ancient bridge which joins Haupt 
Strasse to the Schloss-Platz is the only 
respectable piece of architecture in Dres- 
den. But it seems nearly impossible to 





race-horses, they are not the less per- 





make an ugly bridge. Its necessity is to 
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produce an impression of combined light- 
ness and power — of one kind of strength 


overcoming another — which is the es-|p 


sence of vitality. It requires genius to 
erect an edifice which shall appear other 
than dead, but to build a lifeless bridge 
would need almost as much talent per- 
verted. Man has seldom made anything 
so flattering at once to the eye and tothe 
self-esteem of his kind. For bridges are 
fascinating not only at a distance ; it is 
a triumph even greater to stand upon 
them and watch the baffled current fret 
vainly below, slipping helpless past the 
sturdy feet of the piers, and hurrying in 
confusion away beneath the shadow of 
the arches. Here isadirect and palpable 
victory gained over nature, less exhilarat- 
ing no doubt, than a ship’s, but more as- 
sured. As we saunter across the pave- 
ment, firm in mid-air, we mentally exult 
in our easy superiority to the discomfort 
and peril from which we are protected. 
In every step we feel the whole pride of 
the builders in their accomplished work. 
Beholding the swirling charge of the 
river down upon us, we half-consciously 
identify ourselves with the massive ma- 
sonry, and share its defiance of the onset. 

Yet it behooves our pride not to over- 
ween too far, since the immortal river 
must in the end overcome its stubborn 
old adversary. Indeed, one pier already 
succumbed, in days gone by, to the ter- 
rific down-rush of a spri#® flood, armed 
with huge battering-rams of ice. I have 
myself often watched great ice-slabs come 
sweeping on and dash harsh-splintering 
against the buttresses, and pile them- 
selves suddenly up on one another’s 
hoary shoulders, as if to scale the angry 
ramparts. But, though seeing, I could 
never feel the shock, or fancy the bridge 
endangered. In great freshets, however, 
when the river boils upwards to the key- 
stone and higher, the push must be like 
that of a giant’s hand. The arches are 
narrow, so that the stout piers seem to 
have pressed close to one another for 
mutual support; they stand foot to foot 
and shoulder to shoulder, close embattled 
against their interminable foe. Itis sad 
to think that the successful contest of 
hundreds of years must issue in ultimate 
defeat. It will be broken, one day — 
that rigid phalanx; first one and then 
another ancient warrior will crumble 
away, conquered but not subdued, and 
their stony remains will stand, for cen- 
turies longer, in the riverebed where 
they fought; and a future age will dig up 
their foundation-piles, and out of them 
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build a theory of-a city which lay on the’ 
river-banks some time in the prehistoric 


ast. 

The bridge is not a wide one, but the 
summits of the outstanding piers are fur- 
nished with a semicircle of stone bench, 
which makes them look particularly com- 
fortable on midsummer afternoons. Were 
Dresden Florence indeed, these recesses 
would be spread two-deep with lazy /az- 
zaroni all day long. But somehow or 
other (though heaven knows there is little 
enough briskness or wide-awakeness in 
them), Saxons never lie about in pictu- 
resque attitudes, with their hat-brims 
drawn over their eyes. Saxons cannot 
be picturesque, and would only dislocate 
their joints if they tried to be-so. To be 
picturesque requires an unconscious har- 
mony of nature, and disregard of the rules 
of vulgar conventionalism, or, better 
still, ignorance of them. But vulgar con- 
ventionalism is our Saxon hero’s best 
virtue ; when he abandons it he becomes, 
not picturesque, but brutal. However, 
tired and shabby people do sometimes 
sit down on these stone benches, with 
due heed to the police regulations ; so let 
us not be ungrateful. 

The law of keep-to-the-right, which is 
strictly enforced on this bridge, throws 
light on some of the traits both of the 
government and the governed. The 
scheme works admirably; there is never 
any jostling or hindrance; we roll along 
with our backs all turned to one another, 
and entirely relieved from the responsi- 
bility of self-guidance. But we pay the 
penalty of this sweet immunity as soon 
as we get beyond the law’s jurisdiction. 
We are run into so constantly that it 
seems as though the world had conspired 
against us. Everybody appears bent 
upon button-holing us on particular 
business. If there be a moderate crowd 
in the streets, no amount of agility in 
dodging will enable us to get on fast; 
either we must shoulder down every one 
we meet, or else resign ourselves toa 
mile and a half perhour. Itis useless to 
blame the Saxons for this — they cannot 
help it. They are so accustomed to walk- 
ing through life with a policeman’s hand 
on their coat-collar, that when his grasp 
is relaxed they stray without helm or 
compass, and could not get out of the 
way of the devil, if he happened to be in 
their path. A fairer mark for criticism is 
their lack of that American or English 
sense of humour which alone can com- 
pensate for the annoyance of ‘such en- 


counters. To be easily put out or insult- 
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ed, cannot be said to prove a lofty mag- 
nanimity. How we like men who can be 
amused where most people would get in 
a passion! Such men are stout-souled 
and self-respectful; but thin patiences 
proclaim meagre natures. And a Sax- 
on crowd is deficient not in temper only. 
There is in the world none to which I 
would less willingly trust a lady. AsI 
have before had occasion to point out, 
the Saxons are a strictly logical people ; 
they have sufficient intelligence to under- 
stand that woman is the weaker vessel ; 
and if she be unprotected, the syllogism 
is complete; over she goes into the gut- 
ter, and let her thank her stars if no 
worse befall her. 

At night the bridge is lit with a double 
row of lamps ; and, seen from a distance, 
the dark arches vanish, and the fire- 
points seem strung upon a thread, and 
suspended high over the river, which 
lovingly repeats them. Reflected in 
water, fire enriches both its mirror and 
itself —like truth discerned in the shad- 
owy bosom of allegory. But the Saxons 
are thrifty souls, who do not believe in 
letting their lights shine before men, 
after the hour when sober citizens should 
be abed. Accordingly, one half of them 
are extinguished by eleven o’clock, and 
the remainder two or three hours later. 
There is nothing more strongly suggest- 
ive of incorrigible death than a street- 
lamp put out before daylight. It is the 
more forlorn because it had been so 
cheerful. No belated traveller needs 
other companions, if he be provided with 
an occasional lamp along his way. It 
shines and wavers, and has in it the mar- 
vellous sun-born quality of positive life ; 
it warms and burns, like his own house- 
hold fire, and is thus a link between his 
home and him; it brings memories of 
genial hours, and doubly lights his way. 
The most natural god of fallen man was 
fire; his was an ardent, and withal a 
poetic and refined religion. Perhaps we 
should be no worse off were there more 
men, nowadays, simple and_ reverent 
enough to reinstate his worship. They 
would possibly be no further from the 
ultimate truth than were they to evolve 
God from philosophical mud-pies and 
chaos, 


IV. 


HAVING crossed the bridge, and walked 
the length of a melancholy droschke- 
stand, we reach the Georgen Thor — the 
triple archway, beneath which entrance 
is made into Dresden proper — which is 
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the very nucleus of quaint antiquarian 
interest. Let us therefore pause a mo- 
— to admire, before proceeding fur- 
ther. 

That the archway is not ornamental 
must be admitted, but its parent was 
necessity, not art. The way of it was 
this: —Once upon a time, but for no 
good reason that I ever heard, a royal 
palace was born into the world, and, as 
luck would have it, in Dresden. A more 
awkward, flat-faced, shapeless, insuffer- 
able barn of a royal palace was never 
before smeared with yellow plaster. 
Nevertheless, like other itl woods, it grew 
apace, and, before long, had sprawled it- 
self over a good part of the city; but as 
there happened to be plenty of waste 
land thereabouts, which people thought 
might be covered with one kind of rub- 
bish as well as with another, nothing was 
said, and the royal palace went on grow- 
ing bigger and uglier every day. At 
length, however, it began to approach 
the main thoroughfare of the city, and 
actually seemed to threaten interference 
with the popular freedom of traffic. Now, 
indeed, the wiseacres began to shake 
their heads, and whisper to one another 
that they should have fenced the royal 
palace in while it was yet young, and 
have obliged it to agree never to exceed 
reasonable bounds, and on no account to 
interfere with the lawful public freedom. 
But, alas! th4r wisdom came too late; 
for what was their consternation, on 
waking up one morning, at finding that 
this ugly, good-for-nothing, barefaced 
royal palace had grown clear across their 
main thoroughfare, and then, to prevent 
its flank from being turned, it had scram- 
bled hastily down a side street, and made 
fast its further end to a great sulky 
block of a building, nearly a quarter of a 
mile off! All direct access to the mar- 
ket-place was thus obstructed, and the 
city lay prone beneath the foot of this 
intolerable royal palace. And so, doubt- 
less, would it have remained to the pres- 
ent day, had it not been for the fairy god- 
mother, necessity. That redoubtable old 
personage, who has the valuable quality 
of always being on hand when she is 
wanted, was not long in making her 
appearance; and, seeing how matters 
lay, with her customary readiness of re- 
source, she thrust three of her long 
fingers directly through the body of the 
royal palace, thereby opening a way for 
the people to run to and fro as before. 
So the people exulted, freedom of traffic 
was restored, and the lubberly palace 
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‘was obliged to put the best possible face! romantic charm wrought upon us by the 


upon its discomfiture. This it literally 
accomplished by setting the royal coat- 
of-arms over the tunnel, by declaring that 
it had itself caused the tunnel to be made 


for the good of the people, and by chris-! 


tening it “George's Gate ;” though why 
not “ Limited-Monarchy Gate,” or even 
“ Conservative-Republican Gate,” I never 
was able to discover. But it is said that 
the royal palace never grew any more 
after that deadly thrust given it by neces- 
sity ; nay, there are those who maintain 
that it is beginning to dwindle away, and 
who cherish hopes of finally getting rid 
of it altogether. Meanwhile, however, 
this is the end of the story; and the 
moral is in the story itself. 

Like many seeming misfortunes, this 
triple tunnel is of more service to Dres- 
den than an unobstructed roadway would 
have been: it is so delightfully gro- 
tesque, medieval, and mysterious. Its 
low-browed arches, as our imagination 
peeps beneath them, lend the city be- 
yond a peculiar flavour of romance. 
Passing through the dusky groined pas- 
sage-way, we seem to enter an interior 
world ; we bid farewell to the upper life, 
and greet the narrow strip of sky, which 
shows between the high-shouldered roofs 


of the antique houses, as the first glimpse 


of a firmament hitherto unknown, That 
ideal. German life —foreshadowed in 
nursery songs and story-books —is now 
on the point of realization; we keep our 
eyes open, half expecting to encounter a 
gnome ora good-natured giant at every 
step; and are not a little indignant at 
meeting so many people with every-day 
dresses on. We make the most out of 
the old-fashioned black and yellow uni- 
forms of the royal messengers, the scanty 
petticoats of the bare-legged peasant 
girls, and the spiked helmets of the sol- 
diery. We rejoice in the narrow. gloom 
of the byways, in the gabled une ess 
of the houses, in the fantastic e nt- 
ment of the shop-windows. And the 
time we have traversed Schloss-Strasse 
and reached the Altmarkt, we are ready 
to pronounce Dresden the genuine Ger- 
man Eldorado. 

Here, however, the real old city comes 
to an end, and disenchantment grows 
upon us at every fresh step; until, hav- 
ing wandered down See Strasse and Pra- 
ger Strasse, and, from the verge of the 
railway, cast a glance at the brand-new 
block of sandstone palaces on the further 
side, which front the Reich Strasse and 
the Bismarck Platz, we discover that the 





mysterious old archway has quite worn 
off, and, alas! is never to be conjured 
back again. Once more we reiterate it 
— would that mankind knew where to 
stop! Dresden, with all its faults, might 
at least have remained Dresden; but 
these monstrous outgrowths throw con- 
tempt not only upon the quaint simplicity 
of the original town, but still more upon 
themselves for pretending to belong to 
it. 

Let us saunter back to the Altmarkt, 
which is full of suggestions. On our way 
we may observe, at the entrance of more 
than one street, a bit of board nailed 
to a stick, bearing the announcement, 
“ Strasse Gesperrt.” Let no rude hoof 
approach, no wheel invade. The poor 
street is diseased, and the surgeons are 
at work upon it. This warning-off lends 
a peculiar interest to the forbidden spot ; 
for the first time we feel impelled to 
make it a visit. Still more remarkable is 
the fascination attaching to empty house- 
lots, so soon as they are boarded up pre- 
paratory to beginning building. I know 
no place of public entertainment more 
sedulously visited. The moment the 
screen is well up, each knot-hole and 
crack becomes a prize to be schemed and 
fought for. Staid citizens, anxious busi- 
ness men, d/asé men of the world, will 
pause for half an hour, eagerly scrutiniz- 
ing a bed of slaked lime, a pile of bricks 
under a shed, a couple of dirty ladders 
leaning against a maze of scaffolding, 
half-a-dozen old wheelbarrows, and as 
many workmen leisurely building a house 
with a pipe of tobacco and a can of beer 
each. The fairest coryphées of a ballet 
would be vain of half the attention which 
these fellows receive. The explanation 
is to be sought not only in the perverse 
instinct to see what is not meant to be 
seen; it is traceable likewise to that 
universal interest in the process of crea- 
tion, which is among the most pregnant - 
and significant traits of humanity. Who 
would not rather witness a house being 
built, or a book being written, than see 
either completed? And when the proc- 
ess may be viewed through surreptitious 
knot-holes, it is enough to captivate a 
stoic ! 

“ Strasse Gesperrt” is all too familiar 
to Dresdeners. The city is forever un- 
dergoing disembowelment ; some part of 
her internal economy is chronically out 
of kelter. It is the curse of Dresden 
that she is founded upon arock: she lies 
in a granite basin, and can never get rid 
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of her iniquities. So imbued is her soil 
with impurity, the hero of the Augean 
stables himself would be baffled by it. 
Bad as is the disease, however, the rem- 
edies do but complicate it. The Dres- 
deners appear to have an actual mania 
for hacking at their mother’s entrails, but 
their unnatural conduct inflicts its own 
penalty. Her disease is contagious ; not 
earth only is thrown up out of these 
trenches, but fever and small-pox like- 
wise ; whereof many die each year, the 
rich scarcely less often than the poor. 
I mention this because I believe it to be 
little known. The authorities, who are 
wise in their generation, so manage their 
reports that even the dying can hardly 
bring themselves to believe there is really 
anything the matter with them. The 
only meliorator, as has been already 
hinted, is the fierce north wind which at 
certain seasons, as if out of all patience 
with the foul atmosphere, sweeps madly 
through the city, bringing down tiles and 
chimneys, wrenching off windows, blow- 
ing away people’s hats, upsetting boats 
on the river and omnibuses on the 
bridge. Perhaps a desire to get through 
with its job as quickly as possible adds 
impetus to the blast. But the fallacy 
that Dresden is a healthy residence must 
be exploded. In addition to its feverish 
soil, it possesses one of the most trying 
climates in the world. They say the 
climate used formerly to be better ; 
which is certainly more credible than that 
it was ever worse. 


Vv. 


A LITTLE way down one of the most 
unsavoury side-streets stands a pump, 
from which, oddly enough, is obtained 
the best water in the city. To be sure, 
that is not saying much; for the best 
water is quite undrinkable, and cannot be 
used, even for washing purposes, until 
after it has Leen boiled. The pump is 
made of iron, with ornamental mould- 
ings, has a long curved tail, well polished 
by the friction of many hands, and a 
straight nose, with a single nostril under- 
neath ; so that the stream does not issue 
forth in a sparkling arch, after the grace- 
ful old fashion, but gushes straight down 
at right angles — probably a more conven- 
ient arrangement. Although the pump 
itself may not be up to our ideal in 
“ Faust” the group of Dienstmaedchen, 
which gathers round it at water-drawing 
hours, is none the less pleasant to con- 
template. They assemble from far and 
near, a wooden pitcher in each hand, 
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their heads and arms bare, their’ skirts 
tucked up; full of free motion, relax- 
ation, and fun. Ever. since Rebecca’s 
time, who has not enjoyed the spectacle 
of young women at a spring?. How 
graceful and feminine all their movements 
are, whether standing in good-humoured 
gossip, awaiting their turn; or stooping 
to place the pitcher beneath the spout ; 
or lending vigorous strokes to the long - 
pump-handle; or tripping stoutly away 
with their fresh-sparkling burden, splash- 
ing itever and anon upon the pavement 
as they go. They seem especially to en- 
joy themselves at the water-drawing, as 
though it were an employment peculiarly 
suited to them. And so itis; men look 
as awkward at a pump as women grace- 
ful. Todothe Saxon men justice, they 
never affront good taste in this matter, if 
there be a woman anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood to do their pumping for them. 

Women have been compared with wa- 
ter as to some of their qualities, but I 
think the two in many ways complements 
of each other, and this may be the rea- 
son their association produces so com- 
plete and satisfying an effect. Sea-born 
Aphrodite had been less beautiful as a 
child of earth ; and I would rather see a 
naiad than a hamadryad, for instance. 
Depend upon it, women are never more 
dangerous than at a fountain or by the 
seashore, as statistics of engagements 
would easily prove: and does not this 
lend an additional touch of pathos to the 
thought that women are so apt to drown 
themselves when love deceives them? 
They draw bright water from the grimy 
earth for the purification and refreshment 
of mankind; and if mankind prove un- 
grateful, a plunge into the self-same ele- 
ment provides their remedy. Speaking 
frankly, however, were these Dresden 
naiads to take an occasional plunge with 
no more serious purpose than that of 
cleanliness, the chances against their 
beifig driven to a final plunge by disap- 
pointed affection would be materially in- 
creased. 

Midway between the pump and the 
schoppen stands the soda-water bottle. 
The water is manufactured by Doctor 
Struve, and is a pleasant beverage 
enough, especially the morning following 
an overdose of beer. During the sum- 
mer season it is sold at the Z7zxkhallen, 
which are scattered throughout the town, 
and for a mile or so among the environs. 
They are neat clapboarded little boxes, 
about ten feet square; all made on the 
same pattern, with an open counter 
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actoss the front, on which are abundance 
of flowers in pots, and behind the flowers 
a young lady, who is not to blame if she 
happen to be less fair than they. Occa- 
sionally a pretty girl will accept the situa- 
tion; but the service is not so popular 
as that in the beer-saloons ; though the 
one is as sedentary as the other is active. 
There is no chance for sociability ; the 
hostess has no chair to offer her guest ; 
and the comparative isolation combines 
with the lack of exercise to produce a 
gloomy, and even forbidding demeanour 
strongly in contrast with the smiling free- 
dom of the beer-maidens, not to mention 
the careless abandon of the nymphs of 
the pump-handle. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MISS ANGEL. 


CHAPTER I. 
A PRINT OF SIR JOSHUA’S. 


YESTERDAY, lying on Mr. Colnaghi’s 
table, I saw a print, the engraving of one 
of Sir Joshua’s portraits. It was the 


picture of a lady some five or six and 


twenty years of age. The face is pecul- 
iar, sprightly, tender, a little obstinate. 
The eyes are very charming and intel- 
ligent. The features are broadly marked ; 
there is something at once homely and 
dignified in their expression. The little 
head is charmingly set upon its frame. 
A few pearls are mixed with the heavy 
loops of hair; two great curls fall upon 
the sloping shoulders ; the slim figure is 
draped in light folds fastened by jewelled 
bands, such as people then wore. A 
loose scarf is tied round the waist. Be- 
ing cold, perhaps, sitting in Sir Joshua’s 
great studio, the lady had partly wrapped 
herself in a great fur cloak. The whole 
effect is very good, nor is it an incon- 
venient dress to sit still and be painted 
in. How people /ived habitually in such 
clothes I cannot understand. But al- 
though garments may represent one 
phase after another of fashion; loop, 
writhe, sweep, flounce, wriggle them- 
selves into strange forms, and into shapes 
prim or romantic or practical, as the 
case may be, yet faces tell another story. 
They scarcely alter even in expression 
from one generation to another; the fa- 
miliar looks come travelling down to us 
in all sorts of ways and vehicles; by 
paint, by marble, by words, by the music 
the musician left behind him, by inher- 
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ited instincts. ‘There is some secret un- 
derstanding transmitted, I do believe, 
from one set of human beings to another, 
from year to year, from age to age, ever 
since Eve herself first opened her shin- 
ing eyes upon the Garden of Innocence 
and flung the apple to her descendants. 

This little head, of which I am now 
writing, has certainly a character of its 
own. Although it was great Sir Joshua 
himself who painted Miss Angel —so 
her friends called her —and set the 
stamp of his own genius upon the pic- 
ture, although the engraver has again 
come between us to reproduce the great 
master’s impression, beyond their art and 
unconscious influence, and across the 
century that separates the lady from the 
print lying on Mr. Colnaghi’s table, 
some feeling of her identity seems to 
reach one as one stands there in the 
shop, after years of other things and 
people; an identity that seems to sur- 
vive in that mysterious way in which 
people’s secret intangible feelings do out- 
live the past, the future, and death, and 
failure, and even success itself. When I 
began to criticise the looks of my black- 
and-white heroine and to ask myself if 
there was anything wanting in her expres- 
sion, any indescribable want of fine per- 
ceptive humour, the eyes seemed sud- 
denly to look reproachfully and to refute 
my unspoken criticism. 

Those outward signs that we call man- 
ners, and customs, and education have 
changed since that quick heart ceased to 
beat, since Miss Angel lived and ruled in 
her May-Fair kingdom; but the true 
things and significations that those signs 
express are not less true because they 
have lasted a little longer and gone 
through a few more revolutions. It is 
only the false impressions, the exaggera- 
tions and affectations that, by a natural 
law, destroy themselves. How many did 
she live out in her appointed span of life, 
and wear out one by one on her journey 
towards the truth? My poor Angel all 
her life was used to praise and blame, to 
be accused of faults she never com- 
mitted, to be admired for qualities that 
she scarcely possessed. Art was art, and 
so indeed was nature, in the language of 
signs —as it was practised by her and 
her companions. On the Continent Ar- 
cadia was coming to an end; shepherds 
and shepherdesses were straggling off 
and driving their flocks before them. 
Long-legged deities, cupids, and heroes 
in helmets or slashed silk hose were col- 
onizing English studios, and Olympus 
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was beginning to be in fashion. Fancy 
and natural feeling are expressed by 
odes, by nymphs, and ovals, and mezzo- 
tints. Cipriani teaches in his schools ; 
classic temples are rising in windy gar- 
dens (for alas ! the climate does not lend 
itself to this golden-age revival), and 
never were winters more wintry, fogs 
more enduring, or frosts more nipping 
than those at the end of the last century. 

Perhaps to Miss Angel the darkness 
may have been but as a veil to the sweet 
dazzling images of her early youth. She 
may have still seemed tosee the sunlight 
through the mists and fogs of the great 
city where she had cast her lot, and her 
November may have been splendid still, 
and set upon a golden background, while 
she found present sunshine in the admir- 
ing eyes of her friends and lovers. 

Some lives have in them a quality 
which may perhaps be compared to that 
secret of which the early Venetians knew 
the mystery — some secret of light, some 
sweet transparent gift of colouring, a hid- 
den treasure of hope shining through 
aftershadow. 

Ido not say that this is the highest 
among the gifts, that there are not far 
greater things in art and in nature than 
sweet harmonies of colour; but it is a 
delightful quality in its way, in pictures 
and in the lives of those who look at pic- 
tures and of those who paint them. 

Angelica Kauffmann’s is a life so tint- 
ed, warmed at the outset by some such 
broad golden stream that flooded its youth 
with hope, and shone on through a mid- 
life of storm and shadow. In later days 
téars and languor dimmed those bright 
azure eyes and overmastered the brave 
spirit that we must all respect and recog- 
nize; but to the last moment hope re- 
mained — hope. for life’s continuance 
when all else was gone; false hope in- 
deed, only to be realized by a mightier 
revelation of life than ours. 

Poor little Angelica ! so true to herself, 
so defeated in her highest flights, so com- 
plete in her victory —not always over 
those things she set herself to conquer, 
but over others by the road, along which 
she struggled valiantly for sixty years. 
Over-praised, over-loved, deceived, and 
satisfied, little by little she has grown up 
out of the dictionaries and guide-books, 
out of the faithful old friend Rossi’s care- 
ful sentences, out of the relics scattered 

by her hand. She was no great genius, 
as people once thought, no inspired paint- 
er of gods and men. Her heroes stand 
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nymphs are futile and somewhat dislo- 
cated beings; one laughs at them, but 
one loves them too. Some of her por- 
traits are charming, and still hold their 
own by the good right of grace and truth- 
ful feeling. 

I think that, as far as it lay in her 
power, Angelica was true to her percep- 
tions. The artificial education of the da 

cast its constraints upon her simple soul, 
and yet, with all its failings, her work is 
bright with a womanly sympathy and 
transparence, a delicacy of rendering 
which holds its own even now. 

Religion, as Angelica painted her, still 
sits in the South Kensington Museum 
surrounded by attendant virtues. There 
is Hope with her anchor, Faith with her 
hands crossed upon her breast, Charity 
reclining in the place of honour. They 
all have Greek profiles. The inspiration 
is something like an apotheosis of Ma- 
dame Tussaud’s happiest compositions, 
and yet acertain harmony and innocent 
enthusiasm redeems it all from utter ab- 
surdity, and draws one into sympathy 
with the painter. One head, crowned and 
gentle, seemed to shine with a real Italian 
brightness through the grim November 
vapours in the galleries, to which I have 
wandered across a century. 


CHAPTER II. 
PICTURE-GALLERIES. 


PICTURE-GALLERIES are strange and 
shifting places, where people come to 
wonder, to envy, to study, talk nonsense ; 
sometimes it is to realize their secret 
hearts painted out upon canvas and hang- 
ing up framed before them — sometimes 
veils hang before the pictures. It is all 
there — you see it, know it — and see and 
know nothing as you pass by untouched. 
And then again some secret power has 
dispelled the mists, strange life flashes 
along the walls, picture answers picture; 
here and there some great dominant chord 
breaks out in a burst of silent music, im- 
posing its own harmony upon the rest. 
One morning Miss Angel was tired, or 
cross, or dissatisfied ; she had not slept 
the night before. Her father, as usual, 
had left her at the gallery to work, bid- 
ding her be diligent, but she could not 
work to good effect; one thing and an- 
other disturbed her. Every now and 
then their friend and fellow-lodger, An- 
tonio, who was painting in another room, 
had come in and vexed her by a criticism. 
“You waste your time attempting such 
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grasp; you should not accept such com- 
missions.” 

“T must take what comes,” said An- 
gelica, pettjshly. “I need not complain 
when I am given a masterpiece to repro- 
duce.” 

“To reproduce!” said Antonio, “ you 
might as well try to paint the sun ;” and 
so he walked away, leaving hér discour- 
aged, out of tune. Antonio was a deli- 
cate, a nervous-looking man, with worn 
hands and an anxious, noble-looking head. 
His black brows nearly met over clear 
eyes, full of thought and _ expression. 
He had a quantity of frizzed black hair, 
which he used to ‘push back wearily ; he 
was of middle size, slightly bent. A 
word, a nothing at times would set him 
trembling. Sometimes, however, he had 
sudden bursts of confidence and good 
spirits. He did not spare others, al- 
though he suffered so much himself from 
their criticisms. There is a picture of 
St. John the Baptist in the church of the 
Madonna del Orto. Cima de Conegliano 
painted it two hundred years before 
Antonio Zucchi was born, but it has some 
look of this friend of Angelica. 

Haggard and tender stands St. John 


against the golden limpid sky that still 
lights the chapel, where it has burnt for 
three hundred years. 

“ Ah!” said the custode, who showed 
the place to us, “ I could travel round the 


world with that picture. Look,” he cried 
with enthusiasm, “see the saint’s hair, 
did you ever see such curls ?” 

There were lines of care in Antonio’s 
face and lines of grey in his curls, though 
he was little over thirty years of age. Of 
these thirty years he had known Angelica 
for twenty. Miss Angel could not imag- 
ine what it would be like not to know 
Antonio, or not to be vexed with him. 
He was the least satisfied of all her 
friends and the least satisfactory in his 
criticisms. 

It was but rarely that her sweet tem- 
per was so ruffled as to-day, and it hap- 
pened that when she was most angry with 
Aatonio and with herself, a stranger, 
young, stately, dressed in deepest mourn- 
ing, had come up and, with a glance at 
her picture, asked her if “the charming 
copy was for sale?” “Who is one to 
believe?” thinks the poor little painter, 
as she looks up demurely, poises her 
brush, and says, “ It is an order, and sold 
already.” 

“You must allow me, madam, to envy 
the fortunate possessor of such a picture, 
copied by so fair a hand,” said the stran- 
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er in a low voice, bending his handsome 
head with one of the courteous flourishes 
then in fashion, and he walked away with 
long black legs. 

Then a priest came up to look ; then a 
couple of soldiers; then a new-married 
couple. “How beautiful,” said the 
bride ; “I like the copy better than the 
picture —it is a prettier size; see how 
she has got it all in.” 

Angel was not unused to compliments ; 
she was a princess in her own little king- 
dom, but she did not care for them quite 
so broadly expressed as this. She half 
hoped the black prince would come back 
and give her an order and make her some 
more consoling speeches. Tiere was 
something in his manner which interested 
her. How different from Antonio, with 
his rude abruptness and jealousy. Any 
one must allow that Ae was disagreeable. 
Angelica painted on quietly for some 
time, but she made no progress. All 
about her the pictures had begun to glow 
with light and to beguile her from her 
work. There was Tintoretto’s autumnal- 
tinted Eden, with Eve in her lovely 
glades ; Bonifazio’s St. Catherine began 
to stir with limpid streams of changing 
light — old Bonifazio can paint light for 
his saints to glory in. 

Presently comes a soft rustling and 
scent of perfume, and again the girl looks 
up. A lady is standing beside her and 
looking at her copy of the “ Assumption.” 
She is evidently a personage of some im- 
portance, not very young, but very beauti- 
ful, with a pale high brow and dreamy 
sweet looks. She is dressed in the fash- 
ion of the day, in white watered silk with 
grey fur trimmings and pearls. She wears 
long loose gloves upon her arms. The 
gentle fragrance comes with each wave 
of her fan; that great flaunting fan with 
its jewelled sticks. 

The lady does not speak, only smiles, 
as she moves away and passes on, look- 
ing about her as she goes into another 
room: that where Antonio is at work. 
She stops before Carpaccio’s “ Presenta- 
tion in the Temple” and gazes distract- 
edly. 
the bells of Venice are jingling out- 
side in the great hot, hot sunshine. 

The innocent little violinist has paused 
for an instant — forever —and looks up 
rapt — listening perhaps for the measure. 
The golden angel is piping on with sweet 
dreamy eyes, and the little mandolin- 
player is struggling with the great man- 
dolin. The lady looks and then turns 
away, retracing her steps and smiling 
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with gentle dignity as she sweeps past 
Anfonio in the doorway. 

She scarcely sees the plain young man 
in his shabby coat and knee-breeches, 
but the same thought is in both their 
minds. It is one same living picture that 
they are both looking at with interest, 
that of Angelica, who had put down her 
brushes thoughtfully, and left her seat. 

I can see her, though it is a hundred 
years ago since she stood there, as An- 
tonio could see her as he stood watching 
from the doorway. The light figure in 
its common faded dress standing before 
great Titian’s altar-fires. Her head was 
a little bent with that gentle turn he knew 
so well, her thick brown hair was all tied 
back witha brown ribbon. Her two little 
feet stood somewhat far apart, springing, 
firm and elastic, from the polished floor. 
One hand was raised to shade the light 
from her eyes, in the other — from habit 
carefully extended — she held her pal- 
ette. There she stood, for once pale and 
discouraged, and with dimmed eyes. Her 
father would be furious if she were to 
tell him of Antonio’s gibes, but then her 
father was no critic where her work was 
concerned. This she owned in her heart, 
and perhaps she agreed more often than 
she chose to acknowledge with Antonio, 
the jealous, rude, tiresome friend. Ah! 
how infinitely pleasanter are acquaint- 
ances than friends who live in the house 
with you, who say anything that comes 
uppermost. The English Signor Dance, 
whom they had met at Rome, how he had 
praised her work, with what fervour and 
sincerity! and the friendly priests in the 
villa at Como, how they had exclaimed in 
wonder at her portraits of the cardinal 
and his chaplain. If only Antonio would 
praise her work as they did, it might give 
her some courage and interest to go on. 

So there she stood, pale and discour- 
aged, an inadequate little copyist blinking 
at the sun, so she told herself. Presently 
her heart began to beat, and the colour 
came into her cheeks as she forgot her 
own insignificance and caught some 
strange terrified emotion from the great 
achievement before her. Some fancy 
came to her that she was one of the wo- 
men in the crowd looking on with the 
amazed Apostles, as they stretch their 
astonished hands. The great mystery is 
being accomplished before their eyes. 
The Virgin rises cloud-lifted to the ju- 
bilant chorus of angels and cherubim; 
simple, ecstatic, borne upward upon the 
resistless vapours. The glories seemed 
to gather gold, the clouds to drift upon 
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unseen winds, the distance widens and 
intensifies. This strange great heaven 
floats and shines again triumphant before 
the dazzled eyes of the mortals on the 
galleries. . 

One or two people had gathered around. 
Had anything occurred in the great “ As- 
sumption?” Little old dirty Pinuzzi had 
crept up to see from his distant corner, 
where he manufactured little cherubs 
with his trembling fingers. He stood 
clucking his admiration with odd noises 
and shakings of the head. Then some 
one sighed deeply; it was the strange 
lady who had returned; some magnetic 
thrill of sympathy possessed them all, as 
when the bursts of silver trumpets come 
sounding along St. Peter’s, and the 
crowds respond. 

At that moment a harsh angry voice 
calls Miss Angel very peremptorily back 
to earth again. “ Angelica, what doest 
thou? where is thy morning’s work? 
Why art thou wasting time and money ?” 
So the voice begins in German, then the 
scolding turns into Italian as Antonio 
comes up once more. 

The accuser isa tall, angry, grey old 
man who is gazing with displeasure at 
the easel, at the idle brush, and at his 
daughter in the crowd. “Is this your 
manner of working ?” he cries, oblivious 
of listeners. 

“It is the best for her,” said Antonio, 
interfering. “ Hush, John Joseph!” he 
added, in a low voice; “how can you 
speak to her so.” 

“ Be quiet, Antonio; you can afford, 
perhaps, to idle your life away. Angeli- 
ca cannot afford herself that luxury. 
What has she done all this long morn- 
ing?” 

“Nothing, father!” said Angelica, 
turning round from habit to meet him, 
and to soothe away his anger, as she 
could always do, with a word and a fond, 
look ; but to-day the sense of the impos- 
sible had overmastered the custom of the 
present, and she forgot her artless wiles 
and her father’s displeasure, in a sudden 
longing for some higher achievement and 
some better ideal. Her face changed, 
the smile faded. “I was tired, father, 
and no wonder,” and with a sudden 
movement she held out her palette to 
him. “Look at this,” she said, “and 
look at that! How canI do it? How 
can you ask metodoit?” As she spoke, 
Antonio looked at her with an approving 
flash from beneath his black eyebrows. 

“ What absurdity !” cried the old man. 
“Ts it to-day that she is to tell me she 
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cannot paint? After all the crowns she 
has won—after all the sacrifices her 
mother and I have made —all the hopes 
we have indulged in! Why did you not 
say so to Giuseppe Morosco when he 
gave you the order? Ungrateful girl!” 

The tears which started to Angelica’s 
eyes changed her future destiny for years 
and years. 

“Might I, a stranger, venture to ask 
a favour?” said the lady, coming for- 
ward and addressing Angelica from her 
waves of satin, of laces; she spoke in a 
very sweet and melancholy voice. “I 
am leaving Venice very shortly. I should 
regret my going less, if I might carry 
away something to recall the happy hours 
I have spent.” 

Gently certain of herself, she looked 
from the father to the daughter. She 
was not used to see life from any but her 
own aspect and level. The father’s re- 
proaches, the daughter’s tears, were a 
revelation to this impressionable person- 
age, who was not used to be thwarted, 
and who had suddenly determined to 
make this girl happy, and to wipe away 
her tears with her own cambric handker- 
chief if need be. 


“ Perhaps,” she continued, addressing 
the old man with a charming dignified 
grace, “ you would allow me, sir, to take 
your daughter home in my gondola? 
Would you trust yourself to my care?” 


she said to Miss Angel. “We might 
consult upon the subject of the picture, 
which I hope you may consent to paint 
for me. I should like to show you my 
children, and my husband, who would 
make a noble study.” 

Angel's blue eyes answer unconscious- 
ly to the two shining flashes, the smile 
that greets her. It seemed as if they 
were friends already. “I should like to 
paint you just as you are,” thought An- 
gelica. “You great ladies can make 
yourselves into pictures.” 

Old Pinuzzi whispered something into 
Kauffmann’s ear. “It is her Excellency 
Lady W——, the English ambassadress,” 
he said. 

Old Kauffmann bowed to the ground. 
“IT know! I know!” he answered quick- 
ly. “You are too good to my poor child,” 
said the old fellow. “My daughter’s 
name is perhaps not unknown to your 
Excellency — Angelica Kauffmann,” he 
repeated proudly. “I, her father, may 
truly say that her name is known in all 
Italy. e have lately come from Naples, 
where all the galleries were thrown open 
to us—that of the palace of Capo di 
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Monte, and many others. Her gifts of 
music and painting, her remarkable pre- 
cocity, have ——’ 

“ Dear father,” said Angelica, interrupt- 
ing ; “the lady has judged me too favour- 
ably already. Antonio describes my poor 
performances very differently.” 

She spoke with a smile, but she wound- 
ed her poor plain-speaking friend to the 
heart. He turned pale, and abruptly 
walked off to the other end of the room, 
where he stood looking at a picture that 
he did not see. It was Tintoret’s “ Slave 
delivered from Torture.” Poor Antonio! 
St. Mark had not yet come to burst his 
bonds. 

“TI thank you, sir, for telling me your 
daughter’s name. Indeed, I half suspect- 
ed that it might be her. Her brilliant 
reputation is well known to me and many 
of my friends,” said the lady. “My 
friend the Abbé Franck showed me a 
most interesting letter from Rome not 
long ago, describing her rare gifts. The 
Abbé Winkelman speaks of her, too, with 
enthusiastic praise, and I have seen her 
beautiful portrait of my old master, the 
great Porpora.” Then she added, with a 
sort of dignified shyness, “I have little 
to offer as a temptation to one so gifted ; 
but if she will accept me as a friend, it 
will be conferring a favour that I shall 
know how to value.” \ 

The lady held out her hand as she 
spoke, and Angelica gladly took it in her 
young grateful clasp. 

Old Kauffmann’s eyes glistened when 
Angelica started off with this high com- 
pany, dressed in her shabby dress, timid 
yet resolute — the compeer of any lady in 
the land. No thought of any difference 
of rank discomposed her, as she prepared 
to accompany her new-found protectress. 
—_ girl was bewitched by the beautiful 
ady. 

Antonio saw Angelica walk away with 
the splendid stranger, and as she did so 
he jealously felt as if all was over be- 
tween them. Old Kauffmann was surely 
demented to let her go—was this the 
way he guarded his treasure? Would 
Antonio have let her go in company with 
those worldly people who take artists up 
to suit the fancy of the moment — who 
throw them by remorselessly and pass on 
when their fancy is over, leaving them 
perhaps wounded, mortified, humiliated ? 
Oh, no! No; he would have guarded 
and shielded her from all the world, if it 
had been in his power. 

They all lived in the same little house, 
on one of the quays of Venice —a nar- 
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row shabby little tenement enough, with | barges make way before her Excellency’s 
a view of palaces all about, and itself} gondola, and it glides on once more, 


‘nore splendid to Antonio than any mar- 


ble magnificence. The narrow casement] dress, leans bac 
looking out languidly; the lights flash 


gave her light and sunshine, as morning 


Her Excellency, the English ambassa- 
among her cushions, 


after morning broke. The low roof shel-|from the upper windows of the tall pal- 


tered her evening after evening; he 


aces, balconies start overhead marked 


would come down from his top attic in|upon the sky. Nowit is a palace to let, 
the roof and spend the peaceful hours| with wooden shutters swinging in shad- 
with the old painter and his docile pupil.;ow ; now they pass the yawning vaults of 
Only last night they had been sitting/ great warehouses piled with saffron and 
together. How happy they were! They}crimson dyes, where barges are moored 
had a lamp, and Angel had her drawing-|and workmen straining at the rolling 
board and Antonio had brought down his! barrels. The ambassadress looks up ; 


engraving-work. He used to design 
altar-pieces and patterns for printers, and 
architectural designs for the convent of 
the Armenians, and ornaments for walls. 
He had painted the ceiling of the little 
sitting-room with lovely arabesques, gar- 
lands, and fountains, underneath which 
Angel’s brown head bent busily over her 
evening’s toil. 

There she satin her white dressing- 
own ; the window was open, the stars 
fooked in, the sighs and voices reached 
them from the water below; she was 
copying engravings and casts from the 
antique. Antonio had brought her some 
anatomical figures to draw from, but she 
hated them. They frightened her at 
night, she said. “Why did not Tonio 
draw from them himself ?” 

“Itis mere waste of time for me to 
attempt the human figure,” Antonio had 
said, sadly. “I have no gift whatever ; 
see how my hand trembles — I am a mere 
mechanician. Once I had hope, now it 
is all I can do to live by my tricks.... 
Perhaps when I go to England, where 
such things are better paid, and where, 
as I am told, many palaces are building, 
I may be able to get on better than I 
have done hitherto.” 


CHAPTER III. 
GONDOLAS. 


THE boat rocked backwards and for- 
wards to the gondolier’s circling oar, the 
shadows danced a delicious contredanse. 
Splash gentle oar, rise domes and spires 
upon the vault, sing voices calling along 
the water, stream golden suns reflected 
there. 

The gondola flies down a noisy side- 
street towards an open place where the 
canals diverge ; the shadows part, and 
fire is streaming from the tumultuous 
water. Aheu! cry the gondoliers ; for a 


they are passing the great brown wall 
of some garden-terrace; a garland has 
crept over the brick, and droops almost 
to the water; one little spray encircles a 
rusty ring hanging there with its shadow. 
A figure comes and looks over the wall 
—a man with a handsome dark cut face, 
plain unpowdered hair, a mourning dress. 
He bows low from his terrace-walk, look- 
ing with a grave unmoved face. The 
ambassadress smiles and kisses her 
pretty loosely-gloved fingers. “ That is 
a new friend of my lord’s, M. le Comte 
de Horn,” she says, smiling to her com- 
panion, who looks up in turn at the head 
against the sky. Angelica wonders where 
she has seen that dark head before ; then 
she remembers that it was in the gallery 
scarce an hour ago. She is a little shy, 
but quite composed as she leans lightly 
back in her place by the great lady; her 
stuff dress looks somewhat out of keep- 
ing with the splendid equipage where 
the carpets are Persian od the cushions 
are covered with silver damask, and the 
very awnings are of soft flame-coloured 
silk. They have been put up by the 
ambassadress’s order, in place of the 
black hood which oppressed her, for she 
loves light and air and liberty. Now they 
touch palace-walls, and with a hollow jar 
start off once more. Now comesa snatch 
of song through an old archway ; here 
are boats and voices, the gondolier’s ear- 
rings twinkle in the sun, here are vine- 
wreaths, and steps where children, those 
untiring spectators of life, are clustering ; 
more barges with heavy fruit and golden 
treasure go by. A little brown-faced boy 
is lying with his brown legs in the sun on 
the very edge of a barge, dreaming over 
into the green water ; he lazily raises his 
head to look, and falls back again; now 
a black boat passes like a ghost, its slen- 
der points start upwards in a line with 
the curve of yonder spire ; now it is out 





moment all is swinging confusion ; then 
the flashing boats and the heavy-laden 


of all this swing of shadow and confusion, 
they cross a broad sweet breadth of sun- 
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light, and come into the Grand Canal. A 
handsome young couple are gliding by, 
and look up in admiration at the beauti- 
ful lady. 

She sits, beautiful in glistening grey 
and falling lace, with feathery soft lines 
of ornament, with a diamond aigrette 
shining in her powdered hair — dignified, 
conscious. No wonder the young couple 
are dazzled, that the dark-faced man looks 
out from the terraced wall, that the girl 
sitting by the lady’s side is bewitched b 
all that grace, beauty, and kindness. It 
comes as a revelation to her, and seems 
to illumine all the beauty of this new 
world in which she finds herself for the 
first time awakened to life somehow by 
some inner call, by some loving revela- 
tion of the eyes and the imagination. 

The ambassadress made Angelica an- 
swer a hundred questions about her life 
and her work as they went along. She 
was perfectly charming in her manner, 
full of interest and kindness, but her 
questions were almost more ‘than An- 
gelica cared to answer. She told herself 
that with one so kind, so beautiful, she 
need have no reserve, and yet other 
people found it difficult at times to be 
quite natural and unreserved with this 
great lady. 


By degrees, as the conversation went 
on, the girl felt some curious, anxious, 


restless influence, upon her nerves. She 
could hardly define it, nor why she was at 
once more and more charmed and agi- 
tated by the beautiful stranger. She was 
not the first who had experienced this 
curious impression. Lady W. meanwhile 
continues her questions ; “ Was that her 
father?” and “ Was that young man a 
relation ?” “ Had she a mother?” 

“1 have a dead mother,” said Angelica, 
with a very sweet expression ; “her name 
was Cléofe Lucin. We used to live at 
Coire, by the side of the stream; her 
bedroom window hung over the water, 
and she used to hold my hand, and let 
me lean out as far as possible. We were 
very poor, though, and my father could 
not get on ; he found work at Monbegno, 
and we all went away. I cried when I 
left my home and the terrace-garden, and 
my mother wiped my tears with her 
apron, and kissed my hands. She used 
to teach me, and keep me with her always. 
I never left her till she left me — that 
was nearly five years ago,” said Angelica, 
very softly. “She was very beautiful ; 
I have never seen any one like her. To- 
day, when you spoke to me, I was think- 
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ing that Titian’s Madonna had something 
of her.” 

* And whois your dark friend ?” said 
Lady W., who had lost the thread for a 
moment. “Are you engaged to be mar- 
ried?” 

Angelica shook her head. “I am mar- 
ried to my brush,” she said gaily; “I 
want no other husband. Before I came 
here I sometimes thought there might be 
other things in life ; but when | see these 
glorious works, which, seem to me to sur- 
pass even the Caraccis in magnificent 
compositions, I feel that it is as much as 
my poor soul can grasp.” 

She pushed back her thick curls as she 
spoke, and looked up—an eager young 
spirit longing to take flight —over- 
trained, over-stimulated by praise — by a 
sense of enthusiastic responsibility per- 
haps, but full of hope, of courage, of trust 
in the future. And what she said was 
true, her ideal was all in all to her just 
then. 

In some mysterious way she imagined 
at times that Raphael and Titian, and her 
beloved Caracci and Caravaggio, were 
all waiting in some painter’s paradise 
anxiously expecting to see her start in 
their pursuit. When she talked of her 
art, some sort of light would come into 
her face. Such enthusiasm is often 
something in itself —an inspiration not 
to be despised ; but it does not create 
the gifts that should belong to it by 
rights. 

When Angelica talked of art, she was 
a little conscious, perhaps ; but it was a 
sweet, artless consciousness, and from 
her very heart she loved her work. 

“It was like a new soul in my soul,” 
she said, with her vibrating voice, “when 
I came here first and learned to know 
them all. Before that, I sometimes im- 
agined ...” Angelica smiled. “ Girls 
have their fancies,” she said. 

‘“* And have you no fancies now ?” said 
her patroness, very seriously. 

“ Mine isa oot badet I fear,” said the 
girl; “I have to earn money for our 
home, and to take care of my father in 
my mother’s place. My interests are too 
great to leave place in my heart for love.’’ 

“ But could you imagine love without 
interest,” said the ambassadress, very 
quickly; “surely, interest is the very 
soul of love.” 

“Then my love is for Titian, for the 
great Veronese, for Tintoret,” cried An- 
gelica, flushing and excited. “ These are 
the altars at which I now worship,” she 
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said, pointing with her pretty finger to 
the doge’s palace that they were now 
approaching. 

The ambassadress was looking at An- 
gelica curiously, with her great-lady ex- 


ression ; the sun was still shining, the 
ells were still ringing ; they were slid- 


ing by the lions of St. Mark, and the 
lady suddenly called to her gondolier to 
stop. Then, with a charming change of 
manner, she said to Angel, “ Now you 
must be my leader, and 1 will be your 
pupil ; take me to see your pictures.” 

Angelica was not surprised. It seemed 
to her a very natural impulse. She did 
not know that a whole household was 
waiting while they deliberately walked 
from room to room in noble company. 
Gods and heroes, allegories in white 
satin, Venice ruling the world; all the 
pomp, all the splendour of life, is there ; 
and then they come to a vast room full of 
present, past, and future... . 

A cicerone is explaining the fresco on 
the wall. “This picture represents the 
entire human race and the kingdom of 
heaven,” he says; “Tintoret painted it 
when he was seventy-five years of ws 

“Don’t listen to him,” said Angelica ; 
“you will not care for this: come with 
me.” And the two figures pass on. 

At first this “ Paradise” of Tintoret is 
so strange that no wonder the lovely 
world outside, the beautiful courtyard, the 
flying birds, and drifting Venetians, the 
— golden September, seem more like 

eaven to those who are basking in their 
sweetness. But it is well worth while, by 
degrees, with some pain and self-denial, 
to climb in spirit to that strange crowded 
place towards which old _ Tintoret’s 
mighty soul was bent. Is it the heaven 
towards which his great heart yearned ? 
He has painted surprise and rapture in 
the face of a soul just born into this vast 
circling vortex: with its sudden pools 
and gleams of peace. Mary Mother 
above is turning to her Son, with out- 
stretched arms, and pointing to the 
crowds with tender motherhood. In the 
great eventful turmoil a man sits ab- 
sorbed in a book, reading unmoved. 
Angels, with noble wings, take stately 
flights, cross and recross the darkened 
canvas. A far-away procession passes in 
radiance.... 

Would you have other revelations of 
this mighty mind, let us follow Angelica 
and her pupil along a noble gallery to a 
farther room, where by a window that 
looks into a court hangs a picture that 
may well charm them by its tender dawn- 





like grace. Ariadne holds out her lan- 
guid hand. Bacchus rises from the sea. 
Half a floating dream, half a vision ; al- 
most here, almost there upon the wall. 
The picture seemed to reach into their 
very hearts. Peace! said the horizon, 
while the wonderful tale of love was told 
anew. Bacchus beseeching; Ariadne 
tender, passionless, pitiful. Pity was 
there, painted upon the harmony and the 
silence. 

They neither of them moved nor spoke. 
The elder lady stood absorbed, and her 
thoughts travelled away, far, far from 
the pictures, to some fancies of her own 
painting, while Angelica, with her con- 
straining blue eyes, looked at her for 
sympathy. 

“This must be love —the very spirit 
of ee feeling and sentiment !”’ cried the 

irl. 
at Do you think so?” said Lady W., 
with some sudden impatience. “I do 
not think she loves him much ; perhaps 
she is still thinking of Theseus; and I 
do not believe in sentiment,” she added 
abruptly. 

“ But sentiment zs, whether people re- 
spond at the time or not,” said Angelica. 
“Surely the feeling remains forever.” 
As she spoke, a great clock began to 
strike, and some birds whirred past the 
window, casting their shadows across the 
picture. 

“My dear child,” said the ambassa- 
dress, who did not care to be contradict- 
ed; “we must not waste any more time. 
Come, let us go back to the gondola.” 

As they went down-stairs, they met An- 
tonio with his colour-box under his arm; 
he would have passed them without a 
word, but Angelica smiled and kissed her 
hand. When they reached the gondola, 
the ambassadress sank down with a sigh. 

“ There is that gentleman again,” said 
Angelica, looking back. The mysterious 
stranger was just stepping into his gon- 
dola from the steps of the Piazza. Had 
he been in the palace? she had not seen 
him there. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
PALACES. 


THE gondola stopped ata closed gate 
that led from marble steps into a terraced 
garden full of the sweet fragrance of au- 
tumn, and Angelica followed her protec- 
tress across the path that led straight to 
the entrance of the palace. A fountain 
was at play in the shadow of the trellis ; 
two little girls were dancing round and 
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The beautiful lady stopped for 


round it. 
an instant and called them to her, and 
the little creatures came up, dropped low 
curtseys, and then ran away immediately. 
The entrance hall was a great marble- 
shaded place, leading into the sitting- 
rooms, that all opened from one another. 
They were very handsomely furnished ; 
pictures stood upon easels ; cabinets and 
tapestried curtains had been disposed to 
the best advantage; a flame-coloured 
room with ebony furniture led to a sea- 
green sort of cave. Then came a great 
white room, where a beautiful Vandyke 
was hanging in the place of honour. It 
was the picture of a little boy all dressed 
in white satin, with a childish face and 
dark-brown, steady eyes. The picture 
was so artless and noble, the harmony so 
delightful, that Angel stopped short with 
an exclamation of delight. 
The ambassadress smiled. “That is 
my lord’s father,” she said, and then she 
opened the door of the last room in the 
suite. It was the prettiest of all perhaps, 
and furnished with grey hangings with 
French chairs and cabinets full of china. 


Great pots of crimson pomegranate ; 
flowers stood in the window, in one of 
which a lady was sitting, sunk on a low 
step, with a little girl on her knee. 


The 
child’s arm was round the lady’s neck — 
their two heads were very close together. 

They both looked up startled. The lit- 
tle girl sprang away, and the lady half 
rose to meet the ambassadress. 

“Here is a new friend, Diana,” said 
Lady W., as she came in, leading Angeli- 
ca by the hand ; then coldly to the child, 
“Judith, you have been troubling your 
cousin. Why are you not in the garden 
with your sisters ?” 

The little girl looked up with a face 
curiously like the Vandyke, and the brown 
eyes that he had painted. She prepared 
to pass her mother with a sliding curtsey, 
and another to Angelica. But the latter 
took her hand. 

*“ Your mother is kind enough to say I 
may try and paint your picture, my dear,” 
she said. “I hope you will not mind 
sitting to me.” 

The little girl blushed up, looked at the 
pale lady in the window, and suddenly 
pulled her hand away, and with another 
curtsey left the room. 

“ What a beautiful little girl,” said An- 
gelica. ‘ How I shall enjoy coming here 
to paint her.” 

“ You must paint her and make friends 
with her,” said Lady W. “It is only 
those who are leading real, true exist- 
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ences who can be true friends to one’s 
children. I should wish to bring up my 
children to lead lives such as yours,” 
Then turning to the lady, she said in an 
altered voice, “That is why I do not 
wish Judith to spend her play-time idly, 
Diana. Itis vastly more profitable for 
her to join her sisters’ games, and to 
have a definite object in view, than to 
idle away the hours.” 

Angel felt somewhat confused, and less 
grateful than she might have been for 
the ambassadress’s good opinion. “ There 
are a great many things in my life which 
are neither useful nor. particularly im- 
proving,” said the girl, laughing, “I am 
afraid I very often look out of the win- 
dow, just as your little daughter was do- 
ing, madam, when we entered the room.” 

Lady Diana fixed her eyes upon Lady 
W. “Icalled her in,” she said curtly. 
“T had not seen her for two days, and, 
as you were out, 1 imagined she would 
not be wanted.” 

Lady W. opened her big fan, and 
looked away for an instant. Lady Diana 
set her pale lips, and went on with her 
book. Angelica wondered what it was all 
about. 

Just at this moment the ambassador 
camein. “ The dinner is getting spoiled, 
my lady,” he said. “ Half-an-hour late ; 
half-an-hour behind the time.” 

He seemed younger than his wife. He 
was a short, stout, good-humoured little 
man, in a grand blue-velvet coat, and with 
a good many curious nervous tricks. He 
used to start suddenly from his chair and 
put something straight at the other end 
of the room, and come back again and go 
on with his conversation. He was very 
particular about time, too, and seemed to 
spend a great deal in ascertaining exactly 
how it passed. Details seemed to him 
the most important facts of life. There 
was nothing in the least mysterious or 
vibrating in this member of the establish- 
ment, but the two ladies and the solemn 
little girls were certainly unlike any one 
Angelica had ever lived with before. 

“ Order the dinner to be served,” said 
the lady; “I shall not detain you any 
longer.” Then she took Angelica up into 
her own room to take off herthings. An- 
gel composedly laid her black scarf down 
upon point and satin, and opened her blue 
eyes intoa tortoise-shell mirror, smoothed 
her brown hair with a golden comb, and 
looked about amused and interested by 
all she saw. 

The girl was timid, but she was of 
an artistic nature, and she found that 
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palaces and splendour came naturally 
enough to her. She enjoyed it all, and 
felt it her right to be there. More expe- 
rienced women suddenly thrown into 
such high company might have found 
themselves less in place than my bright 
and gentle-mannered heroine. So she 
looked about and wondered at the facile 
comfort in which some lives move, at the 
rough roads that others travel ; every ease 
of body, pleasure of mind, were here to 
smooth the journey. Swift gondoliers 
waiting their orders at the garden-gate ; 
servants in attendance; the fountains 
laying to cool the air. But she had 
ittle time to moralize —a voice from be- 
iow began calling, “ Judith! Judith!” 
It was the hungry and impatient ambas- 
sador waiting to conduct his wife in to 
dinner. 


“Well, what have you done —where 
have you been?” said Antonio and old 
John Joseph together as Angelica walked 
into their little sitting-room that evening. 
The lamp was burning, and the two men 
were both busy at the table. Antonio 
was making decorative designs for a 
loggia, old Kauffmann was — if the truth 
must be confessed — nailing a pair of 
soles on to his buckled shoes; he could 
turn his hand to many things, and was 
by habit and instinct economical and of 
a saving turn. 

Angelica sank down into a chair by 
the open window, looked at one and then 
at the other, laughed out gaily at their 
anxious faces. 

“ Don’t look so solemn,” she said; “I 
have had a most delightful day,” and she 
jumped up and flung her arms round her 
father. “Oh, papa! they have been so 
good, and so kind,” she said; “ you can- 
not think how they admire my paintings ; 
and they are longing to know you better 
— the grand milady said so; and I am to 
paint three pictures before they leave 
next month — my lord’s (oh, he is so noble 
and so kind!) and that sweet lady and 
their enchanting little girl. I shall paint 
them as Venus and Cupid, with a bow 
and an arrow;” said Angelica medita- 
tively, “she is charmed with the idea. 
There is only one person in that house I 
do not like, and who did not approve of 
my intention.” 

“ Do you mean that black mute I saw 
in the gallery?” said Antonio, looking 
from his work over which he had been 
affectedly bending. 

“I do not know who you mean,” said 
Angelicareddening. “Is it M.de Horn? 
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He does not live there, though he came 
after dinner. He isin mourning for his 
mother ; he told me so; he is not black, 
nor is he mute,” and then she regained 
her temper and smiled. “I assure you 
that he can pay the most charmingly- 
turned compliments.” 

“That I do not doubt,” said Antonio 
sarcastically ; “and who, then is the one 
thorn in your bed of roses?” 

“ She is his Excellency’s cousin,” said 
Angelica. “Lady Di; they call her 
Di —is it not an ugly name ?” 

“TI can well believe that Di is not so 
pretty as Angelica,” said old Kauffmann 
proudly. 

“And that Angelica knows it well 
enough,” said Antonio. His voice was 
harsh and grating, his 77’s rolled, his 
sentences ended like the sound of a 
drum, but Angel was not afraid of him. 
Sometimes, poor fellow, he longed to 
make her fear him, in despair of any oth- 
er hold upon this sweet and wayward 
creature. 

Wayward was scarcely the word to 
apply to the young painter; but she was 
different to different pecple. The people 
she loved knew her really as she was — 
constant and unchanging; the people 
who loved her, alas! saw Angelica as 
she chose to let them see her. 

With all her sweetness of disposition, 
her kindness of nature, they instinctively 
felt, they knew not why, that some light 
barrier lay between them — intangible, 
insurmountable. Half her life was real 
and practical, and inspired by good 
sense; the other half she spent in a 
world of her own creating —so Antonio 


said. She placed her friends there, saw 


them enacting the parts she had be- 
stowed upon them —some heroic, some 
sentimental ; she would allow them no 
others in her mind — she herself, spoiled 
child that she was, ruled in this kingdom 
— almost believed in its existence. Once 
when she was young and romantic she 
had even thought that she might have 
shared her reign there, and that Antonio, 
dressed, curled, successful as he de- 
served to be, dear, discontented old 
friend, might have been the king of her 
fancy land; but that was years ago, 
when she was fifteen, before her mother 
died, and before she knew the world as 
she now did. And yet Antonio need not 
have been so jealous, no one had sup- 
planted him. Never was sentiment more 
distant from a maiden’s heart than from 
Angelica’s; if, as she said, sentiment 
there was, it was for nature only, re- 
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flected through her own mind or by other 
people’s light. It was feeling for the 
painted sunlight within the walls of the 
old palaces and churches, for the golden 
stream without ; for the evening and the 
morning, and the noble ascension of 
midday when the shadows struck straight 
and black, when the pigeons with a flash 
flew across the basking Piazza, when the 
bells swung their multitudinous clappers, 
awakening the people asleep, among the 
steps and archways; it was for Tintoret 
sometimes ; for Titian always ; delicious 
evening upon the water, for the moon 
now rising from beyond, the Great Canal 
in front of their windows, “hushing it- 
self with silver silence.” One moon-ray 
gleamed upon the flagon of wine old 
Kauffmann was bringing out for their 
supper. 

These people supped Venetian fashion, 
at about ten o’clock, and Angelica stood 
thoughtfully looking at their meal of 
bread and fruit and of cold fish served in 
a cracked Riviera dish that Antonio had 
once brought home from old Morosco’s 
store. 

“Do you remember,” she said, “ when 
we dined with my uncle Michael, in his 
farmhouse, and the goatherd came in 
and sat beside me and I complained? 
Who would have thought then that I 
should sit next an ambassador at table, 
father ?” 

“And who will say that you may not 
have to dine with a goatherd again?” 
said Antonio, smiling. 

“T prefer the ambassador,” said Miss 
Angel, saucily. Then she went on, “I 
must go to market to-morrow morning, 
the ambassadress has set her heart upon 
coming with me.” 


CHAPTER V. 
GOLD AND SILVER FISH. 


THE cizza was in the sky next morning 
when Angelica opened her eyes; she 
went to the window. A dawn of bur- 
nished aromatic light had gathered round 
the sleeping town, whose domes and 
spires struck with sharp distinctness upon 
the sky. San Zaccharius and San Marco 
were recéiving their silent morning bene- 
diction. Then the bells ring, the light 
brightens. In Venice the sun rises to 
the sound of a trumpet, and the new day 
is ushered in triumphant to a delightful 
reverberating clamour of bells and voices 
and street-cries from every quarter of the 
town. Angelica dressed herself to a gay 
variety of music. Her father called her 
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into the little sitting-room, and they break- 
fasted together at a table by the open 
window. The sunshine is warm and 
comforting, sumptuous lights glittering 
from the Grand Canal make diversion on 
the shabby walls of the little room. 
There are grapes for their breakfast, 
brown bread, and cups of coffee, for 
which old Kauffmann is famous, and now 
it is time for Angelica to seek her pro- 
tectress again. The old father calls a 
gondola, walks with her to the door, asis 
his custom, and sends her on with a 
blessing. 

When Angelica reached the palace, she 
found that the ambassadress was still in 
her room, closeted with her maid; piles 
of silk and satin robes and mufflers were 
lying in disgrace upon the chairs; the 
lady’s temper is also somewhat ruffled — 
the maids are in despair ; no one can suit 
my lady’s taste that morning. They can- 
not understand this fancy; nothing is 
plain enough in all the vast assortment ; 
a black petticoat without fringe or trim- 
ming, a chintz wrapper, a plain lace veil 
—with some difficulty these things are 
brought from depths of lumber-drawers. 

Angelica, after wandering about the 
empty rooms, exchanging a stiff greeting 
with Lady Di, her antagonist, settled 
down at last in the corner of the great 
marble hall, where her easel had been set 
by Lady W.’s desire. My lord, on his 
way to his gondola, stopped for a minute 
to greet the young painter ; he is followed 
by his little daughter, who runs out 
through one of the great windows which 
open to the terraced gardens outside. 
They are lined with orange-trees, pome- 
granates are growing in the great pots of 
Italian clay, there are two ilex-trees, of 
which the leaves are showering pointed 
shadows, some crisp, some delicately 
reticulated upon the avenues. At the 
end of the walk a fountain flows. Diana 
the elder is sitting on the marble steps ; 
little Charlotte, Lady W.’s second daugh- 
ter, is coming across the avenue. There 
is a plash of midday waters. Little Char- 
lotte has picked her cousin a handful of 
sweet verbena-leaves, and goes and sits 
beside her on the low step with folded 
hands. Angelica looks up from her ideal 
paradise, and sees the two sitting there 
among olive-shadows and ilex-winds in 
this quaint and peaceful garden. She 
straightway weaves it all up into some 
picture in her mind, adds a column, a 
drapery makes up some feeble composi- 
tion, as she has been taught todo. An- 
tonio would tell me to add nothing —to 
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paint them as they are, thinks Angelica. 
But that is only Antonio’s craze. Caracci 
and Guido, my great masters, have taught 
me to see the ideal beauty that reality 
suggests; and once more she falls to 
work upon her poor little flimsy fancies 
—cut-paper flowers upon the altars of 
art. It is at any rate a peaceful state of 
mind in which the young painter works 
on, listening from afar to the voices from 
the city; when they cease there is the 
sound of the fountain plashing with a ten- 
der persistent lap, and brimming to the 
edge of the little stone basin ; sometimes 
she hears the voices of the servants at 
their work, sometimes the fall of an oar 
comes to her with the fountain’s ripple. 
If Angelica stretches from her corner, 
she sees the palaces clustering white, and 
the line of water very blue beyond the 
brown piles of brick and straggling sprays 
of ivy. The ilex sheds its aromatic per- 
fume, light struggles through the waters 
of the fountain. 

From time to time the little girl comes 
up to peep at Angelica’s paint-box — at 
the steady paint-brush working on; then 
she runs back; her very steps stir sleep- 
ing perfumes among the leaves. These 
strange sweet scents from the garden are 
a poem in themselves, now fresh, now 
ravishing into utterfragrance. The child 
becomes impatient of it all at last; she 
pulls along branch, and begins to beat 
at all this sleeping monotony. 

“Take care, child; what are you 
about ?”’ cries a voice less modulated than 
usual, Little Charlotte runs away fright- 
ened, and the ambassadress, somewhat 
put out by the difficulties of her toilet, 
appears upon the terrace issuing from a 
side-door, and stands, tapping her little 
foot impatiently, at the window where 
Angel is at work. 

“ Are you ready ?” said Angel, looking 
up. She had the rare gift of never losing 
her presence of mind, and other people’s 
flurries did not affect her greatly. 

“T have had endless difficulties with 
my dress,” said Lady W., who was in- 
deed strangely transformed. “See here, 
Diana; shall I be recognized? What 
will be thought of me if I am recog- 
nized ? ” 

“That you do not look near so well as 
usual,” said Lady Diana, coming up. 

“ But why should you not be recog- 
nized ?” said Angelica, painting on. 

“ A basket !” cried Lady W., suddenly, 
without listening to either of them. “ Do, 
child, go and ask Mrs, Meadows for a 
basket. I will carry a basket on my arm, 
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and, my sweet Kauffmann, you can make 
the purchases. Ah! Diana! I know who 
ought to be with us. Why is not Mr, 
Reynolds of the party ?” 

“ Because he is in England, and better 
employed,” said the matter-of-fact Lady 
Di, very shortly. 

The gondola was waiting as usual at 
the corner; it took them but a very 
little way, and landed them on one of the 
quays. Lady W. glided out, followed “4 
Angelica. The pavement was, as usual, 
crowded. The sun was deliciously white 
and hot, and a man with pomegranates 
stood opposite the broad steps that led 
from the water. Angel knew her way 
across the bridge, with all the people 
crowding so lazily and swinging their 
slow-measured pace, which seems to float 
with the waters of the canal. A woman 
stops short, leans over the rail, and 
slowly eats a bunch of grapes, dropping 
the stems into the water. Then they 
come into a beautiful arched and Byzan- 
tine shadow (how many hundred years 
old is the shadow, the archway ?). A di- 
shevelled statue, with black hair and a 
wan brown face, is leaning against a well. 
As Angelica passed with her companion, 
the figure moved its rags and looked 
hard into their. faces. They seem to 
cross a century of centuries, as they pass 
under deep-blue skies, and so through 
back streets come into the market. 

All the pictures out of all the churches 
were buying and selling in their busy 
market ; Virgins went by, carrying their 
Infants ; St. Peter is bargaining his silver 
fish ; Judas is making a low bow to a fat 
old monk, who holds up his brown skirts 
and steps with bare legs into a mysteri- 
ous black gondola that had been waiting 
by the bridge, and that silently glides 
away. Lady W. was enchanted, admired, 
and exclaimed at everything. 

“Now for our marketing,” she said. 
“ Angelica, where does one buy fish?” 
As she spoke she suddenly exclaimed at 


‘a girl who came quietly through the 


crowd, carrying her head nobly above 
the rest. It was a sweet, generous face. 
“ What a beautiful creature! Brava, 
brava!” shrieked Lady W. The girl 
hung her sweet head and blushed. Ti- 
tian’s mother, out of the “ Presentation,” 
who was sitting by with her basket of 
eggs, smiled and patted the young Ma- 
donna on her shoulder. “ They are only 
saying good things; they mean no harm,” 
said the old woman. 

Then a cripple went along on his 
crutches ; then came a woman carrying a 
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beautiful little boy, with a sort of turban 
round his head. Angelica put out her 
hand and gave the child a carnation as 
he passed. One corner of the market is 
given up to great hobgoblin pumpkins ; 
tomatoes are heaped in the stalls; or- 
anges and limes are not yet over; but 
perhaps the fish-stalls are the prettiest of 
all. Silver fish tied up in stars with 
olive-green leaves, golden fish, as in mir- 
acles ; noble people serving. There are 
the jewellers’ shops too, but their wares 
do not glitter so brightly as all this natu- 
ral beautiful gold and silver. Lady W. 
bought fish, bought fruit. She would 
have liked to carry home the whole mar- 
ket. 

There was one little shop where an old 
Rembrandt-like Jew was installed among 
crucifixes, crystals, old laces, buckles, 
and jimcracks of every description. A 
little silver chain hanging in a case in the 
window took the ambassadress’s fancy. 
“ I should vastly like a talk with that pic- 
turesque old man,” said she. “ Did you 
ever see anything so venerable?” 

Angelica smiled. “I know him very 
well; he is one of my patrons. His 
name is Giuseppe Morosco ; but he is not 
so wise as his looks.” 

The two ladies made their way in 


with some difficulty, for the place was 


narrow and crowded with things. An- 
gelica shook hands with the old broker 
quite unaffectedly ; he was surprised to 
see her come to buy instead of to sell. 
When she asked the price of the silver 
beads, the old Rembrandt brought out a 
pair of glistening brass scales, in which he 
gravely weighed the chain. A priest and 
an old wife came froma corner of the 
inner shop to watch; the bargain might 
have been prolonged, if Lady W. had 
not put down a bit of shining gold upon 
the old brown counter. 

“ You must always wear this chain for 
my sake, and in remembrance of to-day,” 
she said, turning to Angel, and with her 
quick gentle hands she flung the silver 
beads over the young girl’s head. 

For an instant the silver flashed in 
‘the darkness, then the silk broke, and 
the shower fell all about the room. 

“You see your kindness is every- 
where,” said Angelica, gratefully, as she 
stooped to gather the rolling beads from 
the floor of the shop. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ANGEL AND HER FRIENDS, 


THE ambassadress was charmed with 
the girl — her sweetness, her intelligence, 
and her bright artistic soul. This lady, 
who was not troubled by diffidence of 
judgment, invested whatever she took an 
interest in with a special grace, and the 
persons who frequented her intimacy 
invariably responded to her lead. Count 
de Horn, that silent and somewhat melo- 
dramatic personage, seemed usually too 
much absorbed in his hostess when he 
called to notice any one else, but he 
gravely allowed that the Kauffmann was 
charming. His Excellency, who always 
followed his wife’s lead, was enthusiastic 
too, and, busy as he was comparin 
watches and arranging everybody’s af- 
fairs, he found time to have his picture 
painted by the girl, upon whose shoul- 
ders his lovely wife had cast her own 
glamorous mantle. So it happened that 
Angelica Kauffmann, a painter’s daughter, 
had become the friend and companion 
of no less a person than the wife of the 
English ambassador in Venice. She 
found herself suddenly adopted by this 
impatient and beautiful woman, and in- 
troduced into a world which she had only 
suspected before, although she may have 
invented it for herself in former day- 
dreams. She painted the ambassadress 
and the children. Lady Diana did not 
like her pictures, and would not have her 
portrait taken, so the ambassadress told 
Angelica (and Lady Diana’s manner 
plainly corroborated the statement); but 
whatever poor Lady Diana may have felt, 
the ambassadress was unchanging. 

The damask gondola would come at all 
hours of the day, silently sliding to steps 
near the little house where Angelica was 
living. Old John Joseph was not una- 
ware of the advantages to be derived 
from such patronage. This was not the 
first time that they had lived with great 
people. Had not Angelica painted Mon- 
signor Nevroni, at Como? His Emi- 
nence the Cardinal-Bishop of Constance ? 
Had they not stayed with him in his pal- 


ace, and been treated as guests? Was 


not Angelica conferring a favor upon 
those who patronized her? Had not the 
great Winkelman accorded her distin- 
guished interest and friendship when they 
met on their travels? No one who ever 
knew her passed her by unnoticed; and 
she was his work, old Kauffmann would 
say —the daughter and pride of his old 


age. 
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Antonio’s sarcastic forebodings would 
be cut very short by the old man. 

“Eh! it is good for her to make 
friends ; now is the time; she will get 
magnificent orders. You can’t give her 
orders, Antonio, my poor fellow; you 
never get one from year’s end to year’s 
end.” 

The old painter had failed himself, and 
did not disguise his failure. He was am- 
bitious now for his Angel ; in some vague 
way he had come to consider her works 
and her success his own. When people 
praised her, and wondered at her courage 
and application, her father tacitly assumed 
the whole credit. “A good girl — good 
girl,” he would say. “She has inherent 
genius, and she has been carefully taught ; 
but she must work and deserve her suc- 
cess ;” and the girl sweet, bright, obedi- 
ent, wilful at times, but accustomed to 
the parental rule, never thought of rebel- 
ling against somewhat arbitrary decisions, 
which condemned her to such unremitting 
toil. She loved her work — she was not 
afraid of fatigue; her health was deli- 
cate, but she was of good constitution, 
full of life and vitality, and able to en- 
dure. Her temper was very sweet —a 


little wilful perhaps to other people, but 
she bore her father’s reproofs with the 


greatest sweetness. His love made it all 
only a part of love, and when he admired, 
and thought her work marvellous, Angel 
only said humbly to herself that there 
was never such a tender foolish old fa- 
ther as hers, and she would laugh and 
make some happy little joke, and go her 
way unscathed. 

The old priests, too, with their solemn 
hyperboles and compliments, had all 
seemed so much a matter of course that 
she never seriously attended to any one 
of their long-winded laudations. It was 
as much a matter of course as the scrolls 
on the frames of her picture. But this 
new state of things was very different. 
She felt curiously excited — unlike her- 
self; she was a credulous woman ; surely 
there was some meaning in all these com- 
pliments, in M. de Horn’s expressive 
looks, and Lady W.’s unconcealed admi- 
ration. It was a new experience alto- 
gether — delightful, intoxicating. The 
sweet English voices with their guttural 
notes struck her ear very pleasantly ; it 
seemed to Angelica like the sound of the 
water answering to the oar. 

She had made more money in this last 
week than in all the month; she had 
been at work in the gallery before, but 
she felt as if she loved these kind new 
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friends for their kindness far more than 
for what she could gain from them. 
Those occhi azzurri, of which her old 
friend wrote, so bright, so placid, danced 
with happiness; it was all new, all de- 
lightful. When she was tired of sitting 
and being painted, Angelica’s patroness 
would carry her off on long expeditions 
from church to church, from picture to 
picture. It was a curious restless love 
of art that seemed to possess Lady W., 
and one which Angelica could not alto- 
gether understand. But however this 
might be, life, which had been a struggle 
for existence hitherto, suddenly became 
complete in itself and easy to her; she 
herself seemed to have found some new 
power of seeing and feeling and enjoy- 
ment; the very works of art seemed to 
gain in beauty and in meaning. It is 
almost impossible to write the charm of 
some of those long days following one 
by one, floating from light to light, moons 
and stars slowly waning, to tender break 
of dawn, melody of bells calling to the 
old churches with the green weeds drift- 
ing from their lintels and crannies. 

Are they falling into ruin, those old 
Italian churches? Are the pictures fad- 
ing from their canvas in the darkened 
corners? I think they have only walked 
away from their niches in the chapels 
into the grass-grown piazzas outside. 
There is the broad back of Tintoretto’s 
Virgin in that sunny corner; her pretty 
attendant train of angels are at play upoa 
the grass. There is Joseph standing in 
the shadow with folded arms. Is that a 
bronze —that dark lissom figure lying 
motionless on the marble step that leads 
to the great entrance. The bronze turns 
in its sleep; a white dove comes flying 
out of the picture by the high altar with 
sacred lights illumined ; is it only one of 
the old sacristan’s pigeons coming to be 
fed? By the water-beaten steps a fish- 
erman is mooring his craft. St. John and 
St. James are piling up their store of 
faggots. In this wondrous vision of Italy, 
when the church-doors open wide, the 
saints and miracles come streaming out 
into the world. 

One day the ambassadress, who had 
scarcely been satisfied about Antonio, 
mentioned him again, and began asking 
rather curiously who he was, and whether 
Angelica was certain that she was not 
engaged to him in any way ? 

“Antonio! Heisalways withus. He 
is much too cross ever to fall in love with 
anybody, or for anybody to think of fall- 
ing in love with him. My father once’ 
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had some idea of the sort, but Antonio 
entreated him never to mention anything 
so absurd again. I may never marry, and 
anyhow —it would be great waste to 
marry such a true friend as Antonio.” 

“Listen, Angelica,” said the ambassa- 
dress, very earnestly. “If you marry, it 
must be somebody worthy of you, some- 
body who will be a real companion and a 
new interpreter of life — not Mr. Antonio, 
not M.de Horn(who admires you ex- 
tremely, as you know very well, you 
wicked child; even Milady Di, who 
never sees anything, was- struck by his 
manner). But no, there is some one 
you have never seen, whom I will not 
name. I have had a dream, child —I 
saw you both ruling together in a noble 
temple of art. My dear creature, I had 
a letter from the nameless gentleman this 
morning —a charming letter —he asks 
many questions about you. There is a 
picture he wishes you not to miss seeing 
on any account; come, let us go and look 
at it. You shall judge whether or not he 
has good taste in art.” 

Angelica wondered where they were 
going to, and could not help speculating 
a little as to this unknown cicerone who 
seemed to have directed their morning’s 
expedition. The gondola stopped at the 
Piazza where the great church of the 
Frari stands rearing its stupendous bricks 
upon the depths. 

“T approve of your friend’s taste,” said 
the young painter to herself. 

To Angelica it was always a sensation 
when she walked from the blazing sun 
and labouring life without into these sol- 
emn enclosures. Here are the tombs of 
the doges resting from their rule. They 
seem pondering still as they lie carved in 
stately marbled death, contemplating the 
past with their calm brows and their 
hooked noses. The great church is 
piled arch upon arch, tomb beyond tomb ; 
some of these monuments hang in the 
nave high over the heads of the people as 
they kneel ; above the city and its cries, 
and its circling life, and the steps of the 
easy-going Venetians. 

As the ladies walked up the great tran- 
sept, two little barefooted children, hand 
in hand, came pattering softly along the 
marble pavement; they passed beneath 
the tombs of the doges; they made for 
an open door, where only a curtain 
swung, dark against all the blaze without. 
The rays of light came through on every 
side, streaking the flat marble monument 
of some defunct Venetian buried there in 
the centre aisle with all dignity and her- 
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aldry and engraved into eternal glory. 
Outside, in the flaring Piazza, some fid- 
dler on his way had struck up a country 
tune, to the call of which the children 
were hastening, but the youngest, a mere 
baby, suddenly stoppe and began to 
dance upon the marble tomb with some 
pretty flying patter of little steps. The 
little ragged sister dragged the baby, still 
dancing, away, and the two straggled out 
by the curtained door into the Piazza. 

“Did you see them?” said Angelica, 
greatly touched. 

“ Poor little wretches,” said the am- 
bassadress; “there should be railings 
round the tombs. Come, dearest crea 
ture, let us ask for our picture.” 

“Tt must be in here,” said Angelica, 
without troubling herself to ask, and she 
led the way into a side-chapel. 

“ How do you know ? — Yes, this must 
be the picture,” said Lady W., referring 
to a letter; “some inspiration must have 
told you. ‘Grandeur and simplicity,’ 
he writes — that tells one nothing. Yes, 
here it is, ‘The Virgin Altar; St. Peter 
with.an open book....’” ; 

“ This is the picture, of course,” said 
Angelica ; and the girl looks up, the 
noble Cornari heads bend in reverent 
conclave before the gracious and splendid 
Madonna. How measured and liberal it 
all is; what a stately self-respect and 
reverence for others. She feels it, and 
yet can scarce grasp the impression be- 
fore her. Her breath came quickly —a 
hundred fancies rose before her eyes. 

“IT wish I could paint you as you look 
now, child, and send the picture back to 
my friend in return for his letter,” said 
ad W., with a gentle playful tap of her 

an. ; 

For once Angelica was provoked by 
the interruption ; a moment more, and it 
seemed to her that something might have 
come to her, some.certainty that she had 
never reached. She turned with vague 
eyes and looked at her protectress. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
GERMAN HOME LIFE. 
BY A LADY. 
I. 
SERVANTS. 


THE mutual obligations between mas- 
ter and man, mistress and maid, forma 
vexed question, and a highly interesting 
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one to many. The labourer has voted 
himself worthy of better hire and been 
fighting his battle; the artisan his; the 
miner has contributed to raise the price 
of coal and iron ; the clerk and the shop- 
man nowadays enjoy privileges of which 
their predecessors did not venture to 
dream. There is little danger of the fair 
claims of domestic servants being over- 
looked. But, on the whole, perhaps the 
mistresses have the better reason to 
“strike” of the two—the mistresses, 
more especially of middle-class house- 
holds, where high (and daily increasing) 
prices in food, coals, and rent are not 
met by any proportionate increase of in- 
come. In fact, the eagerness with which 
poor ladies seek situations as telegraph 
clerks, accountants, post-office employées 
‘and cashiers, certainly leads one to 
regard with amazement the modesty 
and eagerness to work of the one class in 
contrast with the encroachments and pre- 
tensions of the other. We areapt tothink 
of foreign, of at any rate of French ser- 
vants, that they are cleaner, pleasanter, 
more easily satisfied, more amenable to 
reason, less boorish, and possessed of 
finer tact than are our English domestics. 
This may be so, though I cannot help 
fancying that the difference lies a great 
deal in difference of locality, and that we, 
in going to live abroad, are prepared to 
leave many of our habits and prejudices 
behind, and to accept, on foreign shores, 
that which we should unhesitatingly re- 
ject within our own borders. 

German servants, and I can speak 
from many years’ experience, are cer- 
tainly not pleasant in their “ commerce,” 
nor easy to geton with. They have none 
of that bright French amiability (lip-ser- 
vice though it may be) which is so sympa- 
thetic, smooths away so many domestic 
difficulties, and recommends itself so 
pleasantly toa mistress’s gratitude and 
recognition. The schools throughout 
Germany are numerous, excellent, and 
cheap. The poorest children must re- 
ceive a fair amount of education, where 
education is compulsory and the fines for 
non-attendance severe , they are taught 
to read and write, to spell decently, and 
even the higher branches of culture are 
not altogether neglected; but they are 
turned out hopelessly uncouth ; coarse 
in manner, and unhandy at their work; 
often incorrigibly dirty, without aptitude 
or willingness to learn, doggedly satis- 
fied with themselves, and convinced that 
the right thing to do is to treat any at- 
tempt on your part to ameliorate their 
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manners, or improve their condition, with: 
a loutish ridicule. 

Two instances occur to me as I write 
these words which will illustrate m 
meaning. Having avery delicate child, 
I brought for him from England a peram- 
bulator, and told the nurse, as he was 
not allowed to walk and I would not per- 
mit him to be swathed up in a mantle 
and carried for hours with his spine dis- 
torted (after the fashion in that part of 
the country), that she could take him out 
daily in his little carriage. She said 
nothing, but the next day I saw her, as 
usual, swathing him up in her mantle. I 
interfered, and reminded her of the per- 
ambulator. She stolidly refused to use 
it. I insisted, but to no effect. “ Die 
ganze Stadt wird mich auslachen,” was 
all I could get from her, and she departed 
in triumph with the child in her mantle, 
to recount her exploits to her gossips, 
and to laugh at my English new-fangled- 
ness. The next day the same represen- 
tations, the same remonstrances, and the 
same result. The third day she remarked 
that she would rather go than be made 
the laughing-stock of the other nurse- 
maids ; and upon my telling her that I 
had no objection to her going, provided 
she would do so at once, she calmly re- 
minded me that as servants only changed 
their places on quarter-day, she would 
certainly not give up board and lodging 
and wages to please afancy of mine. So, 
as I could not allow the child to be in- 
jured, I had no alternative but to take 
him out myself; the recalcitrant Jette 
walking sulkily by my side whilst I 
wheeled the perambulator. I was ridi- 
culed, of course, by gentle as well as sim- 
ple ; but I took pains to reason with my 
new nursemaid as to this part of her 
duties, pointing out to her how much 
pleasanter and less fatiguing it must be 
to use the perambulator than to carry a 
heavy child for hours in her arms. It is 
only fair to add that at least twenty 
nursemaids refused the situation when 
they heard of the conditions attached to 
it. Perambulators are now doubtless as 
popular in Germany as elsewhere ; but 
at that time they had not even been 
heard of in the remote town where I was 
sojourning. 

Being much exercised in my mind as 
to the discomfort of the servants’ meals, 
I bought them tablecloths, and had a 
table and some chairs placed in a small 
room near the kitchen, where I begged 
them to sit down to a cleanly-spread 
table, taking their food at one time, with 














bread and salt and the etceteras comfort- 
ably arranged. They suffered the table- 
cloths to be presented to them with a 
sort of stolid apathy, but evidently con- 
sidered I was endeavouring to tyrannize 
over them and unduly exercise my au- 
thority. The very next day, looking by 
chance into the kitchen, I saw the man- 
servant seated on the wood-basket, eat- 
ing his mess of pottage out of the earth- 
enware porringer in which it had been 
cooked, whilst the maids’ empty plates 
stood in sloppy disorder, one on the win- 
dow-sill with a pewter, the other on the 
table with a wooden spoon. There was 
no carpet in the kitchen, a brick floor, 
and only one wooden chair by way of 
furniture, but they persistently resisted 
all my attempts to make them comfort- 
able, replying doggedly, “ Wir sind es 
nicht gewohnt,” and ridiculing my well- 
meant efforts to their acquaintances 
above and below stairs as part of the stu- 
pidity and fussiness of the foreigner. 

A German servant has no sort of 
training for service, and has therefore no 
method or routine in her work. Every 
mistress of a household will understand 
my meaning when it is explained, that a 
young girl, having served in four or five 
different houses, will have done so in a 
different capacity ineach. She will have 
been nursemaid, maid-of-all-work, cook 
and housemaid, sewing-maid, and conse- 
quently a Jill of all trades and mistress 
of none. Every servant on entering ser- 
vice is provided with a Dienstbuch, dealt 
out to her by the police authorities, and 
she has to announce herself (sich zu mel- 
den) at the police office every time she 
changes her situation. In this Dienstbuch 
are registered her name and age, and na- 
tive place, and on each page is a printed 
formula, which the mistress she is leav- 
ing is obliged to fill up, as to her cleanli- 
ness, industry, honesty, moral conduct, 
sobriety, &c., as well as the reason of her 
leaving her situation, the date on which 
she entered, and that on which she left it. 
At a first glance these books would appear 
to be most admirable institutions, but in 
fact, they are utterly worthless. Few 
mistresses care to be involved in the care 
and trouble of bringing home any special 
charge, and if a lady cannot substantiate 
her accusations, she lays herself open to 
an action for defamation of character. 
Then again, a certain sort of feeble phi- 
lanthropy leads one to shirk “ taking the 
bread out of a girl’s mouth,” never con- 
sidering whether one is justified in ren- 
dering a whole family miserable in order 
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to supply the young woman with the staff 
of life, which we have ourselves found it 
impossible to afford her any longer — and 
again, the disastrous system of rambling, 
slipshod gossip that is carried on be- 
tween mistress and maid, while the po- 
tatoes are being peeled and the carrots 
scraped, breeds a familiarity that is apt 
to turn to contempt in the inferior mind, 
and is destructive of anything like truth- 
fulness or independence on the part of 
the mistress in these matters. All the 
morning the lady potters in and out of 
the kitchen, and between lifting the 
saucepan-lids and deploring the scarcity 
of eggs and the dearness of butter, many 
little confidences are likely to pass. 
Christina has heard from Johanna this or 
that about the Frau Majorin so-and-so ; 
and Jette told Dorette at market that it was 
quite certain that the Herr General had 
beaten the Frau Generalin black and blue 
last night; perhaps the Frau Generalin 
was not such an angel as she would have 
the world suppose; still, one mustn’t 
believe all the people said, for there were 
plenty of malicious tongues about, but 
could the guddige Frau ever have believed 
that the Frau Geheimrathin could have 
treated her daughter’s Brautigam as she 
hasdone ? And sotheir talk flows on ; the 
maid repeating the miserable tittle-tattle 
of the women of her class; the mistress 
helping the scandal further in the coffee- 
parties to which it is her custom to re- 
sort of an afternoon. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not to be expected that 
much candour.will characterize the mis- 
tress’s estimate of her maid. Just as she 
has listened to tittle about others, others 
will listen to tattle about her; and if she 
has not been above carrying contempti- 
ble gossip from house to house, she will 
not expect a more magnanimous forbear- 
ance ; and thus a network of ignoble gos- 
sip and petty scandal is woven about “so- 
ciety,” and covers it with an invisible, 
poisonous web. 

In ordinary German households onl 
one servant is. kept. If there are chil- 
dren there will be a nursemaid ; and if 
perennial babes flourish, there will be 
also that disastrous institution, am Amme, 
a disgrace alike to. the lady and the legis- 
lator; but of this more anon. If the 
household be that of a military man (and 
nine out of ten of your acquaintances 
wear uniform), there will be an orderly, 
who helps. with the rougher work, such 
as the hewing of wood and drawing of 
water, but.as a rule he will have no livery, 
but ratherfplfil the necessary duties of 
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“odd man ” about the household, depart- 
ing when his work is over to his other 
avocations. In engaging a servant you 
will find that she invariably bargains for 
her “Sunday out.” She belongs to a 
Krénzchen, or club; and it will be her 
privilege to depart early on Sunday after- 
noons to the coffee-garden where the fes- 
tive meeting is held. Of church-going 
there is, in Protestant Germany, no ques- 
tion; but of much dancing during Sun- 
day afternoons with the Brautigam of 
the moment, there can be no evasion. 
This is a matter of custom and right, to 
which it would be useless folly to demur. 
Of “ walking-out ” nothing much is said. 
At seven o’clock a servant’s work is con- 
sidered to be finished. It is then her 
privilege to take her stand in some con- 
venient corner of the garden, or under 
the forte-cochdre, and there, stocking in 
hand, to finish the day with gossip and 
flirtation. 

Thus the custom of lounging in door- 
ways makes locomotion far afield a work 
of supererogation, nor will the click of 
knitting-needles nor the clack of tongues 
be pretermitted, even though the master 
and mistress pass by that way. From 
Easter to Michaelmas your servants will 
thus stand; and however distasteful the 
custom or exasperating the rite to their 
employers, it would be useless to attempt 
to suppress it. It is their “custom, and 
they will.” For stolid, heavy, unemo- 
tional sticking to their rights, for an in- 
elastic temperament, and an unyielding 
selfishness, German servants are, per- 
haps, unrivalled in Europe. 

Formerly (I am not speaking of so 
very many years ago) a servant almost 
invariably wore the 7racht, or costume 
of her country or district. I was de- 
lighted in the first German town where I 
sojourned with the trim, picturesque 
maid-servants, all wearing bright-coloured 
petticoats, black jackets, and caps of lace 
and muslin, perfect marvels of whiteness 
and clear-starching, tied beneath the 
coils of shining hair in a miraculous 
bow ; whilst their tidy baskets and um- 
brellas, substantial shoes and knitted 
stockings, their bright earrings and 
buckles, gave them an appearance of 
homely smartness that was pleasant to 
the eye. Who does not regret that neat 
bodice and homespun petticoat, the ar- 
row fastening the plaits, the little coquet- 
tish pointed cap of black ribbon, with its 
broad streamers, those silver buckles 
and Mieder ornaments, which formerly 
marked the distinction of classes, and 
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that certainly not to the disadvantage of 
the maids? Now the ambition of every 
country girl is to go stddtisch, or “ town- 
ly,” dressed ; to ape, that is (as, alas! 
with us), in inferior material the apparel. 
of her betters, so that the bright, tidy 
national costumes have disappeared with 
alarming rapidity out of German house- 
holds, vice vulgar finery and dingy frip- 
pery promoted. The consequences are 
unpleasant; the servants make them- 
selves “smart” like their mistresses for 
the afternoon, but it is with an unsatis- 
factory smartness, depending more on 
plaits and pomatum than upon cleanli- 
ness and freshness of attire. The out- 
side of the cup and the platter may be 
clean enough for those who are content 
to take things on the surface; but even 
then, in the best houses the demure 
smartness of fresh print gowns, tidy caps, 
white linen collars and cuffs, and pretty 
white aprons, is unknown; and I have 
often seen a lady’s maid come into her 
mistress’s presence at one o'clock in the 
day in list slippers, hair undressed, a cap 
anything but coquettish, a coarse loose 
jacket, anda coloured apron, far from 
clean. You will see the same damsel 
going to her ball on Sunday in the 
wreath of flowers and muslin dress, which 
are indispensable to her enjoyment; but 
these doubtful glories are reserved for 
important occasions (in which you have 
no part), and for the young man who pays 
for the lemonade. 

As arule, in Germany, the servants 
change their situations only at quarter- 
day, and though now and again some 
spirited damsel may take the mors aux 
dents and summarily depart, the rule is 
generally observed ; so that the mistress 
who has been made miserable at Christ- 
mas has to endure the maid’s presence 
until Easter, when quarter-day strikes 
the order for release, and the unwilling, 
incompetent, dirty, or disobedient “ help” 
carries herself off. Under such circum- 
stances it is not to be wondered at if the 
“ways ” of domestic life are not paths of 
flowers. And even should you assert 
your independence, and, throwing off cus- 
tom’s thrall, refuse to be annoyed by the 
presence of a rebellious member of your 
household, you will scarcely find your- 
self any better off, since there will be no 
disengaged damsels ready to take the 
rebel’s place. This being the case, you 


had better bide your time until quarter- 
day shall sanction the welcome change. 
As arule, there is a great disinclination 
to leave a good place at Christmas. Be- 
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tween two stools it is difficult not to fal! 
to the ground, and the out-going and in- 
coming maid is neither welcomed with, 
nor sped by, parting gifts. The wages of 
an ordinary female servant vary from 
three to five pounds a year, seldom pass- 
ing the limit, unless in the larger towns, 
of six pounds ; therefore Christmas gifts 
form an important item in their receipts. 
These, of course, vary according to the 
resources of the family ; but in the most 
modest household the maid-of-all-work 
will receive not less than a thalef, a neat 
gown, some unbleached linen, a pound of 
coffee, and minor gifts in the shape of 
Pfeffer and Honigkuchen, a comforter, a 
pair of gloves, ora shawl. In larger es- 
tablishments the 7rinkgelder willbe ona 
more liberal scale: two or three thalers 
each for the women, and four or five for 
the men, and the gifts in kind of a pro- 
portionately better quality. At the greater 
and lesser fair (festivals which take place 
in most towns twice yearly) your servants 
will expect at least a thaler, to be spent 
in fairings, and itis customary to give 
that sum, or more, if you are liberally in- 
clined, to the nurse who comes to tell 
you that your last infant has cut its first 
tooth. Servants, both men and maids, 
only consider the engagement to enter 
your service binding if you give them 
what is called Handgeld (the customary 
thaler), as a pledge that on your part it is 
a bond-fide transaction. 

In almost everything domestics are al- 
lowanced, provisions (not stores only) be- 
ing kept under strict lock and key, and 
doled out from meal to meal according to 
want or necessity by the indefatigable 
Hausfrau. So much bread and so much 
butter is allowed, or board-wages are 
given, so that the servants are independ- 
ent in all smaller matters of the family 
food. In dourgeois families, where a cer- 
tain national fare is the order of the day, 
masters and servants consume their 
Hausmannskostin friendly unison ; butin 
better-cla:s households, where three or 
four domestics are kept, and somewhat 
of the French and English cucsinxes enter 
into competition with the German, an en- 
tirely separate table is a necessary evil. 
There is no eating of cold joints, no con- 
suming of made dishes which have al- 
ready done duty up-stairs; the appointed 
dinner and supper for every day in the 
week is strictly adhered to, and any at- 
tempt to interfere with the gastronomic 
rights of the Dienstleute would cause re- 
bellion in the kitchen. 

Being ignorant on many of the more 
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occult matters of housekeeping, I askeda 
friend to give me some safe rules by 
which to guide my household, and on 
which to frame my code of domestic laws. 
She supplied me with those I quote be- 
low, by which, she told me, she had con- 
ducted her establishment for years. I 
should premise the quotation by saying 





that the family consisted of herself an 
husband, two children, a governess, lady’s 
maid, cook, housemaid, and man-servant. 
Her husband holding a high position at 
court, carriages and coachmen were al- 
ways at his command. 

Rules. — Allow your servants four tha- 
lers (12s.) yearly for coffee and sugar, one 
thaler (3s.) for each fair, and at least the 
same as a Christmas-box. Twice a week 
fresh meat for dinner, on the other days 
the soup-meat from which your soup has 
been made, with vegetables, potatoes, 
pickled cabbage, &c. For supper, soups 
either of oatmeal, flour, rice, Gries or 
Griitze, &c. If boiled with milk, no 
sugar is allowed, if with water, a little will 
be required. Tea being drunk in our 
house, according to English fashion, on 
Sunday and Thursday, they have what is 
left in our teapot, with the addition of two 
lumps of sugar and two white rolls each. 
Monday’s, Wednesday’s, and Friday’s 
supper consists of some kind of soup as 
above, and one roll of bread. Tuesday, 
potatoes, with herring or mustard sauces. 
Saturday, pancakes and salad. If pan- 
cakes are made one egg is allowed for 
each person. If rice and milk is cooked 
for servants, half a pint of milk and a 
teacupful of rice is allowed for each per- 
son. I see that the dripping from all 
joints is melted down, clarified, and put 
into jars ; it is used for all servants’ vege- 
tables, frying, and basting. White beans, 
lentils, dried apples, pears and plums are 
used for servants’ vegetables. If wash- 
ing is done at home, allow half a pound of 
soap for each well-piled-up basket of 
linen. If wood is burnt in the stoves the 
ashes must be carefully collected to make 
Lauge for the wash. A laundress gets 
17 1-2 silber-groschen the first day (not 
quite two shillings) and 15 silber-grosch- 
en for the following days. She comes 
at four in the morning; her dinner and 
supper are brought to her, coffee and 
white bread are allowed her, one ounce 
of coffee and six lumps of sugar, fer 
diem. A charwoman gets 7 I-2 silber- 
groschen the day; a mender five silber- 
groschen. 

It is only fair to add that prices may 








have arisen since the late war, and I can 
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fancy a fair young English woman turn- 
ing up her nose in disgust at these mean 
details, and setting down the so-called 
“lady” as afrumpish fussy old woman. 
She was, on the contrary, a very lovely 
person, giving brilliant balls and recherché 
dinners, and drawing an income of a 
thousand a year, independent of her hus- 
band, from her English property. To 
me, I confess, all this detailed domesticity 
appeared little less than a waste of life. 
I ventured even to say so to her, com- 
plaining that the German ladies did the 
cooking whilst the servants only cleaned 
the pots and pans. She agreed that the 
so-called “ cooks ” were miserably igno- 
rant, but went on to say that a German 
servant who never saw her mistress in 
the kitchen would soon despise her 
as a bad Hausfrau and would probably 
begin a system of thieving, under the 
impression that her mistress was so rich 
it did not matter, or so stupid she would 
not discover it. 

A housekeeper in Germany is called a 
Mamselle, no matter whether wife, 
widow, or maid, and in large households 
she will have the control of what is con- 
sumed, and will of course save the mis- 
tress much trouble and fatigue. 

Every servant is expected to wash her 
own clothes, and those of the family, 
either with or without assistance: a cus- 
tom which leads to an economy in mat- 
ters of cleanliness, distressing to more 
senses than one. It is the pride of many 
a German Hausfrazu to boast that she has 
a “wash” only twice a year: this an- 
nounces great hoards of linen, and is in- 
tended to strike awe and admiration into 
your soul. To everyreflecting person so 
disgusting a custom is calculated to in- 
spire feelings of horror at the accumula- 
tion of unhealthiness and unpleasantness 
which (without entering more fully into 
the subject) must be the necessary conse- 
quences of so nasty a practice. In my 
time it was considered frivolous, as well 
as shabby, to send’ your clothes to the 
weekly wash ; implied that you had only 
a change of linen, and had not been bred 
in thrifty ways. Servants cannot, of 
course, even by the utmost economy in 
cleanliness and the strictest devotion to 
dirt, make their clothes last them for six 
months ; but no provision is made for 
their doing their laundry work, and when 
it has to be done, they accomplish it 
without a murmur by rising two or three 
hours earlier in the morning, and pursu- 
ing their labours into the night. 








In most houses a so-called Wasch- 
kammer is provided, the floor and walls 
being of concrete, so that rats and mice 
cannot penetrate, and the windows in the 
roof so arranged as to permit of a current 
of air; but even with these precautions 
the custom of hoarding quantities of 
soiled linen is one that cannot be too 
severely condemned. 

A German giri continues to be a maid- 
of-all-work, until circumstances elevate 
her to a higher position. She becomes a 
mother, and this opens a fresh career to 
her as an Amme (wet-nurse). Her lines 
will thenceforward fall in pleasant places. 
It is extremely rare for a German lady to 
nourish her own child. It is a startling 
fact, but a fact nevertheless, that during 
seven years’ residence in Germany, I only 
knew two gentlewomen who had accom- 
plished this natural duty. In the one 
case my friend, a still beautiful woman of 
five-and-forty, had had twelve children; 
in the other, the son and daughter were 
already grown up, and the matter was 
mentioned amongst other sofadilia con- 
nected with their mother’s history. 

Thus an Amme isa person of consider- 
ation. No disgrace or loss of character 
is attached to the irregularity of conduct 
which often is the origin of her promotion 
toa higher sphere. Her wages are quad- 
rupled ; her fare by comparison is sump- 
tuous ; she can never be scolded; she is 
called upon to fulfil but one duty, namely 
that which nature has imposed upon the 
mother, and which the mother delegates 
toher. In rich and noble families the 
Amme forms part of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of the house. She (probably) 
alone of all the serving women will wear 
her peasant’s dress, and with a singular 
sort of coquetry her mistress will see 
that the smartest silver shoebuckles and 
Mieder ornaments, the brightest scarlet 
cloth, the trimmest cap and bodice are 
hers; and when she carries her charge 
through the public gardens, or is driven 
abroad for an airing, she will attract more 
notice, and receive more admiration, than 
equipage, lady, horses, and infant all put 
together. In ordinary households this 
luxury of costume cannot be carried out ; 
but still, amidst simpler details, the occu- 
pation is so much more remunerative 
than ordinary service, that one can 
scarcely be surprised if plenty of women 
are found ready and willing to follow the 
trade. With them the child is only a 
means to an end, with the lady it is an 
end without the means, and so the peas- 























ant woman comes to the front, and the 
little balance of irregularity in nature is 
struck. 

Marriage amongst the lower orders in 
Germany is cumbered about with so many 
restrictions and conditions, that it has 
come to be looked upon almost as an im- 
possibility. I remember once hearing a 
lively discussion on this very subject, in 
a northern duchy, where emigration, chol- 
era, and the impossibility of marriage 
amongst the labouring classes had more 
than decimated the population. The 
harvest lay that year rotting in the fields, 
and there was no hand to reap or garner 
in the golden grain. Let the ladies and 
the legislators look to it. The neglected 
peasant offspring cannot bring the same 
fibre to his work as though care and com- 
fort had been his ; and it certainly seems 
a false political economy which restricts 
marriage lest pauper families should come 
upon “the parish,” and yet cannot pre- 
vent the migration, by thousands, of til- 
lers of the soil, with their illegitimate 
offspring. But to return to our sheep. 

My first German housemaid was a girl 
of twenty, born and bred on the estate 
where I was at that time staying. She 
was engaged for me by a relative, who 
congratulated me on the acquisition. 
She had been with me a few days when, 
going into the nursery, I found her talk- 
ing to a little boy and girl. She pushed 
them forward, saying pleasantly, “ Wish 
the lady good-morning,” and adding by 
way of explanation, smiling up at me 
with unembarrassed friendliness all the 
time, “ That is my boy and girl.” Forth- 
with I rushed to my relative. “ You did 
not tell me Elspeth was married,” I said. 
“Married? Whotoldyouso? Nothing 
of the kind.” —“ But I assure you she 
is; I have just seen her two children.” 
“Cela n’empéiche pas,” she said, parody- 
ing the words of a greater personage than 
herself ; and then sie proceeded to en- 
lighten me. “Was willst du?” she 
asked in conclusion. ‘“ Marriage is the 
exception, not the rule, amongst people 
of this sort. It will make her all the 
kinder to your child, that she is a mother 
herself.” The situation was new to me, 
and I could not accustom myself readily 
toit; but Elspeth went on calmly talking 
of her Funge and her Madchen, and only 
left my service when I quitted that part 
of Germany, and she did not care to leave 
her offspring behind. A long train of 
Elspeths followed her; the circum- 
stances only varying in degree, not in 
kind ; the first intimation I had of them 
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often being after this fashion: “If the 
Frau Grdfin has done with that pelisse, 
it will just fit my youngest,” or, “ My 
second boy would be glad of those socks,” 
and so on. I never got any one to be 
in the least surprised, sympathetic, indig- 
nant, hurt, or otherwise emotional on the 
subject. German ladies take all this, as, 
indeed, to do them justice, they take 
most things, very philosophically. It 
was the custom. Lédndlich sittlich. That 
which precedent has consecrated let no 
man (or woman) cavil at. It had its con- 
veniences. “I partly agree with what 
you say,” a friend once replied, to whom 
I had been airing my grievances ; “ but I 
was always particular that my Amme had 
only one Braéutigam.”* There was a 
ring of high virtue in this, which sug- 
gested complications undreamt of in my 
philosophy, and thenceforth I thought it 
as well to shut my eyes and ears, and 
pass by on the other side of the inevi- 
table. Vague misgivings were at least 
better than detailed statistics. 

Let us now turn to the Chasseur. We 
are unacquainted in England with this 
resplendent individual, whose cocked hat 
out-cocks and out-plumes that of a gen- 
eral officer, and whose be-frogged and 
belaced attire is of so military a charac- 
ter, that involuntarily one straightens 
the dorsal vertebrae and expands the 
chest in his martial presence. He is, as 
it were, the body-guard of his master, 
sits upon the box of the carriage, springs 
down when his lord alights, stands be- 
hind his chair at dinner, loads his gun at 
the battue, carves the roast, looks to the 
wine, keeps an account of the heads of 
game, polishes the firearms, and adds 
lustre and dignity to the establishment. 

Of the German Xe//ner not much need 
be said. He does not belong to home 
life, and every traveller knows his quick- 
ness, his good-humour, his marvellous 
capacity for carrying fifty-two wine- 
glasses and 365 plates at a time. Heis 
an ubiquitous being, and Udi bene, ibi 
patria is his motto. You find him in 
Rome, in New York, in London, in Con- 
stantinople, in St. Petersburg, in San 
Francisco, at Athens; and he is always 
the same: always ready, always cheerful, 
always obliging, always in a hurry, and 
always — unmistakably German. 

There remain but the irregular corps 
of Dienstmdnner and Botenfrauen to be 
disposed of. 


* Braut and Brautigam are only used for betrothed 
persons. From the hour of her marriage a woman is 
no longer a bride in Germany. , 
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In most towns a bureau for Dienst- 
manner is to be found. TheSe men wear 
a blouse anda badge. They will carry a 
bouquet or a barrel of beer for you; they 
have a regular tariff, and on your enga- 
ging them, present you with a little ticket, 
which you keep in case of disagreement. 
Should such arise, you make your com- 
plaint to the chef, who sits in his bureau, 
surrounded by his unemployed regiment ; 
the affair is adjusted, the culprit repri- 
manded, the fault is entered in a book, and 
another man will be told off in your 
service. Fora lady shopping, who wants 
all her parcels quickly, there is no better 
plan than to take a Dienstmana, and col- 
lect them from shop to shop; he will 
carry them home for her, and save her 
the expense of a carriage, or the annoy- 
ance of sendinga servant for the thirty- 
nine articles, since no German tradesman 
dreams of despatching his parcels him- 
self; so soon as you have bought the 
goods they are your property, and it 
is your concern to fetch them. This 
the useful Déenstmann does for a few 
pence. 

The Botenfrau is a creature to be im- 
mortalized by grateful hearts. You are, 
for instance, spending two or three 
months in the mountains; the nearest 
town is ten, twenty, five and twenty miles 
off. The villages produce nothing but 
children, pigs, and black bread. The 
Botenfrau steps in, a humble goddess out 
ofa machine. She sets off with her deep 
basket on her back, her weather-beaten 
face tied up in a shawl, her petticoats 
short, her shoes thick, and a large piece 
of oiled-cloth rolled up for the protection 
of her purchases, should rainy weather 
supervene. You have written a list for 
her, and she goes off at a swinging trot. 
She will, if railways can help her, take a 
third-class ticket for some part of her 
journey, but if, as is more often the case, 
the shorter way be to walk, she accom- 
plishes her twenty, five and twenty, thirty 
miles, and returns to you in the evening 
with your volume of Tauchnitz, your 
silk and wool matched, the boots you had 
sent to be mended, a pound of tea, your 
favourite tonic ; and for this you give her 
a few pence, and receive in return thanks, 
a pleasant smile, and the last pieces of 
gossip from the town. 

But space warns me that I must close. 

Had our poet been born in the land of 
which I speak, he would never have writ- 
ten that line about the “neat-handed 


Phillis ;” neat-handed Phillises appear- 
ing to bear no part in the scheme of crea- 
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tion as regards the Fatherland. Their 
wage is low, but, after a long experience, 
I doubt whether any lowness of wage can 
compensate for the defects of which I 
have spoken. Our neat housemaids, 
nice nurses, trim parlour-maids, and 
capable cooks may cost a good deal; but 
we have something for our money. They 
do not jar upon our esthetic feelings 
m their dirt and disorder, by their want 
of polish, uncouth manners, and pig- 
headed obstinacy. They have been 
trained in the traditions of service, and 
their bearing is seemly. No doubt a 
wide margin for improvement is still left, 
and, just because there are differences to 
be adjusted, a glimpse at foreign domes- 
tic life may not be without interest to 
English women. 

As for the German Hausfrau, she 
must, I think, feel envious sometimes at 
the blissful ideal suggested by those curt 
sentences of the Roman centurion, whose 
boast it was that he said to one, “ Go,” 
and he went, and to another, * Come,” 
and he came, and to his servant, “ Do 
this,” and he didit. To say toa German 
servant “ Come” is like pulling a pig by 
its tail; she will immediately rush in a 
contrary direction. And be sure that, 
though you may have said to her, “ Do 
this,” three hundred and sixty-four times 
during the year, if you omit to say it the 
three hundred and sixty-fifth, she will be 
certain, as Dickens said, “ howto finda 
way NOT to do it.” 





From The Spectator. 
CATCHING COLD. 


IF any considerable medical man wants 
to bring his name before the public, let 
him publish in the 7mes, or any journal 
of great general circulation, a series of 
sound rules for preventing those who 
will follow them from taking cold. No 
danger is more serious in England, as the 
returns of mortality for the last two 
weeks amply prove ; there is none that 
physicians can do so very little to cure, 
except of course by regimen, of which 
the sufferers are impatient ; and there is 
none against which the population of all 
classes is more reluctant to take precau- 
tions. The teaching of a quarter of a 
century has taught the middle classes 
some elementary truths about hygiene, 
and they have, as arule,a vague idea 
that bad drainage produces typhoid, that 
wet feet are not good for consumptive 




















people, that cleanliness in the home is 
desirable, that whitewashing is a good 
disinfectant, and that the skin is the 
healthier for plenty of water, but they 
know very little more. We should not 
say they knew that much, were it not 
that an alarm of cholera, or an outbreak 
of typhoid, or a burst of scarlet fever 
seems to bring out in their minds a sort 
of latent knowledge, which they always 
possessed, but contrived not to remem- 
ber until the pressure became too severe 
to be resisted. They do know a little, 
moreover, about bad smells, and some- 
thing of the effect of drinking, and a 
little about heat-apoplexy, but of precau- 
tion against cold they not only know 
nothing, but are extremely disinclined to 
learn. They dislike “catching” colds, 
of course, and grow depressed, and stu- 
pid, and ill-tempered when they have 
caught them; but they look upon colds 
as misfortunes which must come, and 
which do not signify, and if urged to take 
precautions, regard the adviser, even ifa 
professional man, as slightly effeminate, 
or as they express it, very much given 
“to coddling himself.” It does not strike 
them that a cold wave kills as many 
people as a burst of cholera. Because 
strong children survive a daily bath in 
cold water, they think cold water “ hard- 
ens” children in winter as well as sum- 
mer; and because air and exercise are 
excellent things, they assume that fog is 
air and a long walk in a drizzle beneficial. 
If they are getting on in years, they may 
admit that they like warmth and good 
fires, but they are wholly unaware that 
healthy warmth means not only a warm 
temperature — say 64° Fahr.— but a 
temperature steadily maintained at that 
height either by fires or clothes. The 
very use of a thermometer to regulate the 
temperature of a room seems to be un- 
known in most houses, and you will see 
sedentary men sitting in a room for 
hours with a fire which brings the tem- 
perature up to 70°, and then for hours 
more with the fire nearly out and the 
temperature at 52°, or lower. They know, 
we suppose, that a sudden fall of eigh- 
teen degrees will kill off men of low vi- 
tality in hundreds, will give, perhaps, a 
third of mankind a “touch of the liver,” 
and will inflict on half the remainder an 
“influenza” nearly as annoying and al- 
most as dangerous as a fever, but once 
indoors, they fail to realize their knowl- 
edge. Even when the circulation is weak 
and the old are aware that cold is their 
enemy, they will go from a heated library 
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to a chilly dining-room, quite unaware 
that they might as well go into a cold 
bath ; and having done it, will scold their 
daughters for throwing off their wraps 
while heated from a ball, —no doubt a 
dangerous practice, but not a bit more so 
than the sudden changes in which the 
scolders habitually indulge. This con- 
tempt for the thermometer, the only 
trustworthy guide in fire-making, is posi- 
tively perverse, and so is much of the 
popular notion about “ hardening.” The 
basis of that notion, as entertained by the 
middle class—the working poor are 
wiser, because they are educated by the 
acute pain of rheumatism —is that the 
worse the weather, or at all events the 
colder the weather, the more it hardens 
you, —an assertion which, when true at 
all, is only true of persons with exuber- 
ant vitality and unusually high circula- 
tion, For the average man or,woman in 
this country, exposure to the weather 
during eight months of the year may 
have a bracing or otherwise beneficial 
effect —indeed it must have on all buta 
limited class — but during the remaining 
four months the loss is as great as the 
gain, and for the old, for children, and 
for persons of low vitality is probably 
greater. Agricultural labourers are far 
from being a healthy or long-lived class 
of the community, nor do policemen, who 
are out in all weathers and well-fed, en- 
joy any marked immunity from disease. 
To the old and to children warmth is 
life, as indeed it may broadly be said to 
be to everybody, chilliness injuring all 
alike, though in different degrees. It is 
chilliness which the English seem not to 
understand. They will sit, not in the 
air, but in draughts of the bad kind — 
draughts, for example, such as come un- 
der badly-fitting doors in railway carriages 
— with the utmost indifference, and put 
themselves straight in front of a fire 
which would not draw if it were not con- 
stantly replenished by a stream of colder 
air. Hermetically sealed rooms are of 
course injurious, but that admitted fact 
is no proof that a stream of cold air ona 
hot skin must be beneficial. The same 
ignorance governs much of English prac- 
tice as to clothing. The anxious mother 
will protect her child’s chest with a care 
which, if he is not consumptive and 
wears flannel, he probably does not want, 
and then let him run to school in shoes 
which, if they keep out the wet, do not, 
when he is seated, keep out the deadly 
chill arising from the thoroughly wetted 
sole, Many a child, and woman toa, 
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would be safer walking with bare feet 
through wet grass than walking in Lon- 
don in shoes supposed to be water-tight. 
They are not cold-tight, and it is not 
water on the sole of the foot or anywhere 
else which harms people but the chill 
which the water induces, and which is as 
injurious through the sole of the foot as 
through the chest or loins. The equa- 
bleness of temperature which is so valu- 
able in a room is just as valuable out-of- 
doors, and can be secured only by warm 
wool, or thinner wool covered with the 
most efficient enemy of chilliness, a wash- 
leather vest, which is impenetrable to 
draughts. It may be doubted if fur is by 
any means so good a protection as it is 
sometimes imagined to be. It keeps up 
the circulation when the thermometer is 
far below zero, and is therefore invalua- 
ble in very cold climates ; but in Eng- 
land fur heats the wearer too much, re- 
quires to be worn constantly, and unless 
the rooms are very warm superinduces 
chilliness indoors. This point is disre- 
garded by the men who wear fur, almost 
as much as care of their extremities is 
disregarded by women, who cover their 
bodies with sealskin jackets, while their 
legs are protected by silk and flannel 
worn too far from them to be protect- 
ors, and their feet by boots which in 
summer do not keep them from the wet 
and in winter do not keep them from the 
cold. No dress can do less to keep up 
equable temperature, and none is less in 
accordance with the teaching of nature, 
which has enabled some beasts to shed 
their coats in warm weather, but has not 
enabled them to put them off when they 
retire to their nests. The fox does not 
undress himself in his hole, any more 
than the bear when he gets into his hol- 
low tree. 

A change of diet according to weather 
is of course nearly hopeless. An Eng- 
lishman will sometimes drink port instead 
of claret in winter, because he is glad of 
the excuse, or because he does not know 
that claret is improved by being slightl 
warmed ; but he will not reflect that food, 
and especially meat, is more wanted in 
winter than summer, that an Esquimaux 
keeps out cold by blubber as well as 
bearskins, and that if a man _ goes 
through the same amount of exercise, an 
extra meal a day in winter will, unless he 
already strains his digestion, do him no 
harm whatever. On the other hand, an 
extra quantity of hot drink, such as iea, 
the effect of which is to diminish the 
heart’s force, will do him no good, but 
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rather harm, more especially if he is not 
aman living habitually in the open air. 
We are not, of course, arguing that an 
Englishman of ordinary health should be 
always watching the thermometer, or 
should attempt to live by rule, or should 
sacrifice to mere living the things without 
which life is worthless. But he might 
make his life more worthy as well as 
more comfortable by attending to a few 
broad rules for avoiding colds which at 
present he habitually neglects, and which 
may be reduced to two easily-remembered 
principles. The secret of temperature is 
even warmth, to be secured by clothing 
and regulated fires; and it is chill, not 
cold, general chill or local chill, which 
encourages disease. Perhaps we may be 
allowed to addathird. In England two 
classes of persons understand the hygiene 
of cold, and only two,—doctors, and 
people who suffer frequently from face- 
ache and from rheumatism. 
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THE SHAKERS OR GIRLINGITES. 


WE do not quite agree with Mr. Au- 
beron Herbert, who says in his letter to 
the -Zimes of Tuesday that the differ- 
ence between the poor Shakers, who 
have just been ejected from their house 
near Lymington for debt and general 
incapacity to manage their worldly affairs, 
and the “respectable” Christian world 
outside their gates, is chiefly this, — 
“that they [the Shakers] carried out their 
superstitions ” logically, that is, that 
“they had the misfortune to believe ab- 
solutely in what they professed,” — while 
the Respectables do not. Nothing is 
easier, and to our minds, nothing is less 
convincing to any thoughtful man, than 
that sort of attack upon a large concep- 
tion of a very complex matter which 
consists in panegyrizing the earnestness 
of those who take a small and very frag- 
mentary view of it as if it were the whole, 
and in condemning by implication the 
sincerity of everybody else. What do 
we Call the medical practitioners who ride 
a hobby, like exercise, or cold water, or 
electricity, or a particular regimen of 
living, to death, and make health depend 
on following the prescribed rules, except 
ignoramuses or quacks? Andit seems to 
us that whatever can be said against 
Christ’s teaching, it can hardly be denied 
that it is as rich and complex a thing, as 
much needing study as a whole, and the 




















careful avoidance of fragmentary treat- 
ment and caricature, as the principles of 
medicine. To say that the followers of 
Mrs. Girling are more like the early 
Christians, — say, for instance, the fol- 
lowers of St. Paul,— than any of the reg- 
ular Christian Churches, is virtually to 
Say, we suppose, that the early Christians 
came to such a dead-lock with the world 
around them as Mrs. Girling’s followers 
have come to, — which was not the case ; 
indeed if they had, we should probably 
have never heard either of the arch- 
bishops praying for rain, on whom Mr. 
Herbert is unjustly severe, or of Mrs. 
Girling and her friends, to whom he is 
justly lenient. The early Church at Jeru- 
salem, which had all things common, 
never seems to have mortgaged its prop- 
erty and forgotten to pay the interest till 
the mortgage was foreclosed. St. Paul, 
at all events, was evidently a man of busi- 
ness. He not only made tents success- 
fully, so as to be “ chargeable to no man,” 
but he inculcated the most excellent bus- 
iness principles, — principles, indeed, at 
once of worldly and unworldly wisdom,— 
on his unknown disciples at Rome :— 
“Render therefore to all their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to 
whom custom, fear to whom fear, honour 
to whom honour. Owe no man anything, 
but to love one another.” But while we 
do not think Mr. Herbert has had atalla 
great success in using Mrs. Girling and 
her followers as inexpensive missiles to 
cast at the heads of less eccentric Chris- 
tian Churches, we heartily agree with 
him that the attempt to make her out in- 
sane because she takes up in a somewhat 
isclated and capricious fashion a knotty 
fragment or two of the Christian teaching, 
was a very monstrous one; and also we 
agree with him entirely that it is exceed- 
ingly likely that a new generation may 
arise which will look on “the supersti- 
tions of the educated as even more piti- 
able than the superstitions of the igno- 
rant,” though whether the former super- 
stitions will then be illustrated by the 
superficial essays of orthodox prelates, 
or by those of heterodox automatists, we 
think it might be rather difficult hastily 
to determine. In any case, Mr. Auberon 
Herbert has acted with bis usual kindli- 
ness and keen feeling for misery, in giv- 
ing the poor Shakers the offer of a large 
barn and outbuildings for temporary oc- 
cupation, though he must have been 
aware that by doing so he was strength- 
ening their belief,—and as he thinks, 
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their superstition,— that God would an- 


swer their prayers; indeed, it would 
probably be a special marvel to them that 
God should do so by making use of so 
sceptical and unbelieving an instrument 
for their purpose as himself. 

With regard to the creed itself which 
has led all these poor people into their 
very unsuccessful speculations at Lym- 
ington, and now got them between the 
horns of a very disagreeable dilemma,— 
on the one hand, the disavowing of a 
faith to which they feel pledged by the 
loyalty of inward conviction,—and on 
the other a very uncomfortable and grad- 
ual kind of starvation,— what strikes one 
most about it is not at all its affinity to 
the creed of the early Christians as that 
creed appears in the New Testament, for 
that was full of depth and spiritual shad- 
ing, but the crude and hard simplicity it 
displays, the corporeality without any 
sensual feature,— in a word, the tenden- 
cy to degenerate from Christ’s Gospel 
into a creed of the type which we might 
suppose the “toiling millions of men 
sunk in labour and pain” to mould for 
themselves out of the more prominent 
physical elements of a greater creed. As 
a rule, of course, the beliefs of men on 
all subjects have been chiefly deter- 
mined by the inspiration or the genius 
of the few. The many have been led, 
not leaders. Life and force, and often 
youth, and flashes of either genius or in- 
spiration, have been necessary to trace 
out a great creed on any subject. And 
for the most part, the dull leaden expe- 
rience of the masses of men before they 
grew into the light of such beliefs have 
not verified such creeds, though the be- 
liefs themselves have often power to 
transfigure and glorify what was previous- 
ly leaden-hued experience. It takes a 
man whose life is more vivid than that of 
others, whose emotions are more intense, 
whose imagination is more easily kin- 
dled, whose conscience is more power-. 
fully efficient, or whose intellect is more 
flexible and vigilant, to think out the 
great thoughts, or receive the great 
flashes of illumination, which thencefor- 
ward touch the experience even of all the 
rest of the world with light. It is easier, 
for instance, fora man to whom all the 
events of life present some new and 
striking world of opportunity, to believe 
in the divine Providence which guides 
his individual life, than it is for the crea- 
ture of dull routine and wearing toil, to 
whom labour means weariness, and each 
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new morning means only a new winding- 
up of the machine. Such a man may ac- 
cept with joy the great gospel, “ Now is 
my heart troubled, and what shall I say ? 
Father, save me from this hour. But for 
this cause came I to this hour. Father, 
glorify thy name,” — may find it sheda 
flood of light over his life; but his own 
experience previous to such a spring of 
the soul towards an authoritative an- 
nouncement of the truth, would never for 
a moment have suggested it. It would 
never have occurred to him that the very 
key of the trouble and difficulty in earth- 
ly circumstances was the use of that 
trouble and difficulty for ends which 
nothing but trouble and difficulty, nay, 
nothing but ¢ha¢ trouble and difficulty 
could have answered. It takes either in- 
spiration or the highest genius to find a 
meaning for ordinary human life which 
shall not be a depressing meaning. We 
might almost say that the world would 
hardly have had a religion, if there had 
been none but common minds with com- 
mon experience,— not because the com- 
mon minds with the common experience 
are incapable of accepting it, but because 
it takes uncommon minds with uncom- 
mon experience to help them to interpret 
their own ordinary life rightly. Just as 
science would be impossible without an 
uncommon mind and uncommon powers 
of observation to find a key for common 
minds and common powers of observation, 
so the great ideal and religious faiths of 
the world would be impossible without the 
same help. Let an ordinary mind try to 
recast for itself the teaching either of 
science or of faith,— without constantly 
recurring to the luminous guidance of men 
more or less capable of discovery,— and it 
is sure to show some great degeneration 
of conception, to grovel towards a dull, 
unillumined routine notion,—a routine 
notion that wants all life and vigour. It 
takes something much above us to show us 
what is ; nay, it takes a constant striving 
towards that which is above us, to keep 
up the knowledge we have once attained 
of what is; and nothing is more cer- 
tain than the tendency in man, after the 
first great impression caused by a new 
working of the mind or heart has passed 
away, rapidly to lose all the depth and 
vividness of that impression, and quietly 
to substitute for it something far more in 
keeping with the dull and spiritless ex- 
perience which preceded the making of 
that impression. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE MENTAL EFFECTS OF THE COLD. 


THE mental effects of the severe cold 
On social and individual character are dis- 
cernible enough in one or two different 
directions. We are told that what the 
body really does in this cold weather — 
say, when we are breathing air at the 
quite moderate temperature of 28° 
Fahrenheit —is to raise the temperature 
of all the oxygen in it which passes into 
the blood, from 28° to 98°, or there- 
abouts, which is the temperature of the 
blood; in other words, though 70° 
Fahrenheit, or a good deal more than a 
third of the distance between the freez- 
ing and the boiling point of water. No 
doubt the automatic effort which is neces- 
sary to effect this change of temperature 
in every element of air which passes into 
the blood is a considerable one, and those 
who are conscious of winding-up and set- 
ting in motion the machinery for this 
elaborate manufacture of heat, might 
perhaps sympathize with Mr. Pecksniff’s 
expression of pride in reference to the 
not less elaborate digestive machinery of 
the body, that it makes them feel as if 
they were “benefactors to the race.” 
Unluckily for most Englishmen, very few 
of them are conscious that they do 
achieve this feat. But like M. Jourdain, 
when he discovered that he talked prose, 
they will probably be elated when they 
learn that they are the theatres of a func- 
tional activity of which they had never 
heard. But in spite of this ignorance, it 
is quite obvious that, after a dumb, inar- 
ticulate fashion, as Mr. Carlyle would 
say, men are well aware of a certain con- 
siderable addition tothe draft on their 
energy in the severe weather over ‘and 
above that which is made in ordinary 
weather. And this consciousness shows 
itself in a very different fashion in men 
of different constitutional type and moral 
temper. In some,—chiefly delicate per- 
sons, or person past middle age and with- 
out a very large fund of energy,— the chief 
effect of this dim consciousness ofasteady 
draft on their organic resources, is to ex- 
aggerate the economical reserve and fru- 
gal parsimony of their character. More 
than ever they lurk within themselves, and 
calculate anxiously the mode in which 
they may use their little store of energy 
to the best effect. They economize their 


moral fuel, by watching opportunities 
more keenly than in ordinary seasons, 
and taking care never to do anything 
superfluous, or which, from its inoppor- 





tuneness, may need to be done over 














again. They approximate, indeed, to the 
type of character which we may suppose 
to be impressed on the besieged inhab- 
ijtants of a great city who are aware that 
the race between their resources and 
their needs will be a very close one in- 
deed, and that every condition of life 
must be finely calculated, instead of leav- 
ing as usual a large margin to cover mis- 
takes. There is a sort of feeling in such 

eople that every day the severe cold 
asts is aday needing sharp moral and 
intellectual discipline to get through 
their ordinary tasks. Getting-up itself is 
a great expense of energy ; the cold bath, 
for those who take it, involves about 
double the shock of ordinary days ; it is 
quite a dispensation to get the goloshes 
on for the snow, or the extra time needed 
for a slippery walk, or the extra care 
needed for a slippery drive; then almost 
all the clocks lose, owing to freezing oil, 
and it takes another moral effort to resist 
the false testimony of the clocks and to 
compute the real from the apparent time ; 
again, the cold of the carriage or the rail- 
way train takes out a good bit in the way 
of fortitude ; the strong attractions of the 
fire, if not resisted, dissolve away a large 
amount of disposable time ; cold feet make 
serious drafts on the temper; cold bed- 
rooms are apt to keep you up late at night 
over the fire ; cold beds cause a dreadful 
dwindling in the stock of sleep; all this 
is without counting the resisting medium 
of real indisposition, from cold in the 
head, or in the teeth, orin the liver, which 
aggravates every difficulty twofold; so 
that one way or another, a man of delicate 
health who really manages to get through 
his ordinary duties in the cold no worse 
than in mild weather, is compelled to be 
twice as crafty, and shrewd, and frugal 
in his management of himself and the 
distribution of his energies. But the 
total moral effect is very seldom to make 
him seif-satisfied. The physical effect of 
the cold is far too humiliating for that. 
It makes him shrink into himself and 
feel of no account. He is issuing orders 
from a citadel which he thinks may have 
to capitulate every day. A man cannot 
‘feel very bumptious who is doing that. 
The sense of a dwindled existence takes 
down all his pride. He ekes out his 
moral resources frugally, but has no joy 
in his frugality. He is holding out, — 
that is all, —not winning glory for him- 
self. There is no elastic pleasure in the 
sense of a minute economy of power. If 
oy have to say to yourself, “ There will 
e great complexity in this division of 
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the investments which I ought to make; 
it will take energy; I must put it off till 
it is warmer and I have more margin of 
strength,” you feel intensely what a lim- 
ited creature you are, and that the moral 
rations on which you are living so parsi- 
moniously would hardly be worth con- 
suming at all,if you did not hope fora 
time of more affluent power, after the 
siege is raised. There is nothing which 
produces intellectual modesty so effect- 
ually as feeling just equal to life and no 
more, and that is the effect the cold pro- 
duces on a good many people. At the 
same time, it is apt to make them calcu- 
lating and ina moral sense frigid. When 
they read of a great calamity like the 
burning of the emigrant-ship or the rail- 
way-slaughter at Oxford, they are apt to 
say to themselves, “I can do no good 
there ; can I afford to subject myself to 
the pain of reading about all this suffer- 
ing? Better pass it over and hear of it 
only what I must.” Now, that is hardly 
an attractive state of feeling. Tenuity 
of moral resource is always unamiable, 
and seems to mark an wugenerous nature, 
whereas it really only implies one with a 
somewhat niggardly supply of the requi- 
side force for living. 

But there are people on whom the cold 
seems to have quite a different kind of 
effect. Either because they are young, 
or, if not young, because their organiza- 
tion is one which supplies heat freely at 
small expense to the supply of nervous 
force, they find the cold simply a novelty, 
which gives a fillip to their energies and 
adds a zest to life. Mr. Alfred Garrod 
threw out not long ago in a scientific 
journal a suggestion that perhaps it is the 
difference in temperature between the 
external skin and the heat of the blood, 
which supplies the springs of those mag- 
netic currents of which nervous action in 
a large degree possibly consists, and that 
the greater that difference of temperature, 
the more lively is the action of the buat- 
teries of which the nerves are the con- 
ducting wires. If that were so, that 
would certainly account for the sort of 
abounding self-gratulation which seems 
to possess some men in dwelling on the 
mere fact that “the thermometer showed 
18° of frost last night ;”»— only it would 
make it still more difficult to account for 
the apparently frozen-up energies which 
cold causes to the people of whom we 
have already spoken. But to the people 
who exult in cold, the human race ap- 
pears all the nobler for sustaining so 
many degrees of frost; and as for them, 
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they treat the low temperature as a gos- 
pel of great joy. Indeed, their bearing 
seems to indicate something more like 
the deep wellspring of satisfaction aris- 
ing from a good conscience than anything 
else. You see the traces of this state of 
feeling in Dickens’s Christmas stories, 
where frost and benevolence always flow 
together in great spring-tides. If feel- 
ing does not gush when water is frozen, 
it is always, with Dickens, the sign of 
deliberate malignity of heart. And un- 
questionably there are a good number of 
persons to whom severe weather brings a 
self-satisfaction and a desire to overflow 
benignity over other people which you 
. never see at other times. They go about 
saying, eithér literally or by smiles and 
lavish rubbing of the hands, “Here is 
the thermometer more than half-way be- 
tween freezing-point and zero, yet I exult 
in it; I walk, I skate, I ride; I beat my 
breast heartily; I restore circulation to 
my feet by jovial stamping; I have for 
the first time in life a purpose to fulfil to 
which Iam quite equal; I eat and drink 
all the more heartily for the severe 
weather ; I make a joyful noise in every- 
thing I do, to attract the attention of the 
world to my great success in defying the 
cold; Ismile jubilantly, and return jubi- 
lant smiles jubilantly, for I feel a success- 
ful man, and without any mean envy I rec- 
ognize all comrades who are successful in 
the same way. Heroes should support 
each other, and they are heroes who find 
nothing but new stimulus in such cold as 
this.” 

For our own part, we believe that this 
condition of mind can be accounted for 
better than by Mr. Garrod’s physical 
theory of the genesis of strong magnetic 
currents. We suspect that people who 
feel warm inside when there is great cold 
outside, regard themselves as having in 
some sense triumphed over circum- 
stances, like the virtuous man who holds 
his own when weighed down by calami- 
ties, or like the poet who makes a witty 
verse out of what seemed impossible 
rhymes ; and they infer that their fertility 
in resource deserves the appreciation and 
approbation of mankind. It is said that 
a man who recovers from what his physi- 
cians tell him is a very fatal disease 
always holds his head a little higher for 
the achievement, and thinks (truly, per- 
haps,) that there is encouragement to his 
fellow-creatures in the fact,— encourage- 
ment for which they owe him admiration 
and thanks. If so, the state of mind of 
the man who rather likes cold is essen- 
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tially analogous. He thinks of himself as . 
leading a forlorn-hope which refuses to 
succumb to hostile influences,— nay, 
which only feels the hostile influences as 
agreeable excitements. That is a dis- 
tinguished part to play, and asso many 
can play it who can play no other dis- 
tinguished part in the world, they natu- 
rally feel something of the glow of heroic 
achievement, when they become con- 
scious of their position. They have al- 
ways been taught that the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties is praise- 
worthy. Is not, then, not merely the 
pursuit, but the positive production of 
heat under difficulties, equally praise- 
worthy? Perhaps so, but the result is 
certainly apt to appear in too buoyant 
and even blatant aconceit. If cold un- 
duly depresses the self-love of the modest 
man who retires before it into his inmost 
citadel, it certainly unduly lifts up the 
horn of the man who successfully defies 
it. And on the whole, we doubt if in 
either direction cold can be said to im- 
prove the character of the Saxon race. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
A VANDAL VENICE, 


I.—THE SPREEWALD, A WENDISH FUNERAL 
AND SCHOOL, 


Cortsus, Dec. 21. 

THE river Spree, so black and noisome 
at Berlin, is bright and pellucid enough 
above and below the city, although 
throughout its serpentine course it flows 
somewhat sluggishly along. The fact is, 
the little river exhausts its strength some 
seventy miles from its rise in the Lusa- 
tian hills, as after piercing the plateau- 
like range of heights known as the Nied- 
erlausitzer Grenzwall, near Cottbus, it 
enters a broad valley, in Wendish termed 
the Bldéta, a few miles farther on, where it 
branches out into several hundred arms, 
intersecting in all directions a tract of 
country some thirty miles in length by 
eight or ten miles broad, to unite again 
near the little town of Liibben. This 
region presents many features of inter- 
est, being principally peopled by Wends, 
descendants of the original settlers, who 
spite of Prussian rule have retained their 
language and manners, and, so far as the 
women are concerned, their national cos- 
tume. Yet, although the locality is with- 
in fifty miles of Berlin, all the guide- 
books appear to ignore it. In the past 


century it was little else than a vast for- 

















est, but to-day the woodcutter’s axe has 
shorn it of much of its picturesque 
beauty, and a considerable portion of its 
area is now arable and pasture land; 
nevertheless sufficient ‘remains of its 
woodland solitudes to supply an idea of 
the ancient Spreewald. 

The chief peculiarity of the district is 
the intricate network of rivulets and 
watercourses which frequently furnish 
the sole means of communication, and 
the winding nature of which commonly 
quintuples the actual distance between 
one village and another. In those rare 
localities where roads exist the distance 
by land is often even greater than it is 
by water, owing to the innumerable inter- 
vening streams and the comparative 
scarcity of foot-bridges for general use, 
vehicular traffic hardly existing at all. 
For in the Spreewald everybody carries 
his produce — whether cattle, corn, hay, 
poultry, or vegetables—to market by 
water in flat-bottomed boats called 
“kahns.” In like conveyances children 
go to receive instruction at the village 
schools, the betrothed to be married in 
the distant churches, and the dead to be 
consigned to their last resting-place. 
The postman goes his daily round from 
one Wendish village to another in a 
“kahn,” the doctor is obliged to have 
recourse to one when visiting the sick. 
It is by means of a kahn, too, that the 
taxgatherer collects the State imposts 
and the officers of justice execute the 
law’s decrees. 

The Spreewald is a favourite resort of 
the Berlinese, and more especially the 
artistic section, who seek its picturesque 
shady recesses during the hot summer 
months, when the Berlin sand threatens 
to stifle them and the nauseous odours of 
the capital are unendurable. No mere 
tourist, however, traverses it as we have 
been doing in the depth of winter, with a 
keen north wind sweeping over it, snow 
covering the ground, the‘smaller streams 
frozen, and rime garlanding the branches 
of the forest trees. 

Rising a couple of hours before day- 
light a few mornings ago, and driving in 
a dilapidated droschke, a kind of ice- 
house on wheels, to the GGrlitz railway 
Station at the south-eastern extremity of 
Berlin, we made, in company of a friend, 
for the heart of the Spreewald district. 
The other passengers by the same early 
train were principally some ardent sports- 
men, got up as if fora Polar expedition 
in fur-lined great coats and high boots, 
and with their heads buried in large lap- 
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peted fur caps. Asa matter of course, 
all were duly armed with rifles and hunt- 
ing-knives, and provided with capacious 
gamebags. 

En route all the talk naturally turned. 
upon the “traitor” Arnim, who, as be- 
longing to the reactionaries, met with no 
favour from the democratic Berlin dour- 
geoisie. The morning was so cold that, 
spite of the fumes from half a dozen big 
cigars, the breath froze on the inside of 
the carriage-windows. Our route was 
mostly through a sandy plain studded 
with dense plantations of fir and larch, 
encompassed by low pine-clad hills, and 
watered by broad lakes and winding rivu- 
lets, with every now and then a smoky 
factory-chimney rising like a phantom 
from out these sequestered solitudes. 

At Liibbenau an antique droschke, 
seemingly of the epoch of the great Fred- 
erick, conveyed us to the adjacent town 
by a circuitous route, along the banks of 
some winding rivulet, spanned every 
dozen yards or so by little foot-bridges 
rising very high in the centre to allow of 
piled-up boats passing under them. Liib- 
benau lies on the outskirts of the Spree- 
wald, and, although metamorphosed in a 
measure by the railway, retains certain 
ofits ancient peculiarities. For instance, 
the common people are mostly of the 
Wendish type, and the women cling to 
the picturesque Wendish costume; 
quaint medieval signs, too, figure on 
several of the houses, while hanging out- 
side the bakers’ shops are large frames 
containing models, coloured after nature, 
of the different kinds of bread sold with- 
in, including not merely loaves of all 
sizes, but rolls, éZes, croissants, Semmelu, 
and the like. Liibbenau boasts of a 
churchand a Schloss, with at least a hun- 
dred bridges, and has not only a main 
street, but several subordinate ones; 
still the real thoroughfares are its inter- 
secting waterways, which bustle with 
life, while the roads are comparatively 
deserted. On these countless little rivu- 
lets flat-bottomed kahns, fifteen to twenty 
feet in length by four or five feet wide, 
and propelled at the stern by oars tipped 
with fork-shaped pieces of steel, glide 
hither and thither all the day long. The 
only vehicles we noticed at Liibbenau 
were the Gasthaus droschke and the 
post-office van, whereas its kahns are 
counted by the thousand. 

After making inquiries at the Gasthaus 
we engaged a boatman, a compactly-built 
athletic young Wend, and when straw 
had been liberally strewn over the ice at 
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the bottom of his kahn we started on our 
journey. The boat shot along a poplar 
and willow fringed rivulet skirting the 
town, and teeming with craft to that ex- 
tent that each movement of the oar ne- 
cessitated an exchange of compliments 
between our boatman and one or other 
of his many acquaintances. After devi- 
ating, now to the right and now to the 
left, we eventually struck the main stream, 
where our boat turned aside to allow of a 
funeral procession, from some neighbour- 
ing Spreewald village, passing. In the 
prow of the foremost kahn lies a small 
sarcophagus-shaped coffin hung round 
with green wreaths, and we discern ata 
glance that some weeping father is carry- 
ing his dead child to its final resting- 
place. Following come the boats with 
the mourners, the men all in black, with 
tall fluffy hats, and the women equally in 
black, with ample white kerchiefs crossed 
on their breasts, and coiffures falling in 
triangular form behind. The clergyman, 
whose cap and gown remind one of a 
Paris advocate, is waiting on the bank to 
receive the dead, while beside him stands 
the schoolmaster with a troop of shiver- 
ing school-children, who chant some 
melancholy mourning chorus as the cof- 
fin is borne ashore. 

Some curious customs, we learned, are 
still extant in the Spreewald villages 
when the head of a family dies. For in- 
stance, if the deceased should have 
chanced to be a bee-keeper one of the 
family will go to the hive, and, striking 
the comb, will exclaim, “ Bees, arise, 
your master isdead!” On the morning 
of the funeral, too, the men proceed to 
the cattle-sheds, and, after causing the 
animals to get upon their legs, and pla- 
cing cheese before them, will solemnly 
announce to them that the body is about 
to be taken away. 

When we are clear of Liibbenau count- 
less hayricks dot the fields on every side, 
and we are continually meeting boats 
generally in couples and lashed together 
side by side, piled up with recently-made 
hay. The men who propel them wear 
the prevailing costume of the peasantry 
of the Afark—round fur caps, short, 
tight-fitting jackets, and boots reaching 
to the knee. The district, it seems, 
yields immense quantities of long, coarse 
grass, a couple of crops being regularly 
harvested every year, which, as hay — 
suited, however, only for cattle — finds a 
ready market at Cottbus and Gérlitz. 
After shooting past a water-mill, off 
which quite a flotilla of flour-boats is 
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lying, and passing through a little lock, 
we reached the first Spreewald village, 
overhung by towering trees which in 
their summer foliage must make the 
scene one of striking beauty. This is 
Lehde, and the first object which arrests 
the eye is the inevitable military notice- 
ened nailed to a post rising out of the 
water, and setting forth the number of 
men which the village has to furnish to 
the Landwehr. The picturesque, rickety 
wooden houses, half hidden behind huge 
stacks of firewood, consisting of ~— 


;a single floor and with remarkably hig 


thatched roofs, betray the Slavonian ori- 
gin of their owners. Long ladders hang 
under the projecting eaves, which are 
fringed round with tobacco-leaves drying 
in the sun, while the roofs are crowne 
at each end by a couple of rudely carved 
cocks’ heads, the distinctive mark ofa 
Spreewald dwelling. Every house has 
its little box fixed in the nearest tree for 
the storks to build their nests in when 
the warm weather comes round. In the 
village all is bustle and excitement, for a 
score of kahns are being laden with hay, 
vegetables, and poultry, preparatory to 
starting on-their long journey to Cottbus, 
or some more distant market. The 
young women in their short bulky skirts 
of the very brightest hues, with kerchiefs 
of brilliant flower patterns tied round 
their heads, and scarlet stockings and 
sabots, or boots reaching to the knee, 
show themselves equally active with the 
men, and punt their kahns with like dex- 
terity. 

After leaving Lehde we pass through 
wide tracts of meadow land, its monoto- 
nous flatness broken simply by a few 
trees — vestiges of the former ancient 
forest —and by the customary countless 
hayricks. Insummer time, when densely 
overgrown with tall luxuriant grass, this 
seemingly boundless plain presents some 
resemblance to the savannahs of South 
America. To-day, however, its aspect is 
altogether Siberian. The only signs of 
life are an occasional passing kahn, piled 
up with hay or manure, and some solitary 
sheep, rare objects at anytime in the 
Mark of Brandenburg. On reaching 
Leisse, however, in front of the village 
school, we come up with several boats 
crowded with chubby-cheeked young 
Wends, looking, in their fur caps and 
tight jackets and gay-coloured frocks and 
fantastic headgear, like so many diminu- 
tive prototypes of theirelders. They are 
hurrying home to dinner, it seems, the 
more adroit among them punting the 














kthns. We profit by the occasion to 
visit the rustic schoolhouse, where we 
gather from the old dominie that, contrary 
to the orthodox regulations, boys and 
girls are taught together in the Spree- 
wald schools, and in Wendish, moreover, 
as well as in German. The present, he 
informed us, is the season when they 
learn the most, as during the summer 
months they spend the greater portion of 
their time at work in the fields. 

On our return our boatman points to a 
substantial brick-built house screened by 
tall trees, which he informs us is a Spree- 
wald Schenke, suggesting at the same 
time that we should make a passing call 
there. We assent, and he guides the 
boat up a little creek, where we land, and 
after passing under a capacious porch 
enter a quaintly-furnished room in which 
are several antiquated spinning-wheels. 
The buxom hostess, with a bright parti- 
colour scarf arranged turban-fashion 
round her head, has quite an Oriental 
look, and in response to our inquiries 
suggests “krock” as the right thing for 
so raw a morning. Suspecting this to be 
merely Wendish for the familiar grog, we 
acquiesce, and our surmise soon proves 
to be correct. Seeing that we are stran- 
gers, our hostess invites us to her state 
apartment, where she displays to our ad- 
miring gaze the gay dresses and elaborate 
coiffures in which she decks herself out 
on days of festival. At parting she holds 
out to us, in accordance to Spreewald 
custom, merely a single finger of her 
right hand, for it is only when you are on 
terms of close intimacy with a Wend that 
he condescends to offer you his entire 
hand. 





From The Victoria Magazine. 
FALSE ECONOMY. 


THE word economy has of late been 
reiterated more than any other current 
amongst us. What with the high price 
of coal rendering fuel a luxury to many, 
the dearness of provisions, and the great- 
er financial liabilities in various ways 
characteristic of an age by no means re- 
markable for simplicity of tastes and 
modes, the necessity for ingenious do- 
mestic management has been felt, and 
hence the merits of economy, so-called, 
have been more persistently preached 
than of old. Imposing epithets have 


great weight, even though their real 
The village 


meaning be Greek to us. 
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dame who declared that she always felt 
spiritually strengthened after hearing the 
word Mesopotamia in the Sunday sermon, 
afforded only an exaggerated illustration 
of what is common to a numerous class. 
Those who would “assume the virtue if 
they have it not” of thriftiness, satisfy 
their conscience by expatiating on “ econ- 
omy.” It is desirable, however, that we 
should understand the real meaning of 
a word before taking it into familiar use, 
yet in nine cases out of ten, the term 
economy is uttered without regard to its 
relevancy or derivation, which signifies 
distribution or administration, and not 
merely curtailed expenditure as is gener- 
ally supposed. It is of far more compre- 
hensive import than is implied by sim- 
ply withholding the hand from outlay ; 
and this narrow view of an important 
subject leads to the most unsatisfactory 
results. To recognize the comparative 
value of objects, to select and abide by 
those of chief importance, is as necessary 
in the rule of our households as in the 
conduct of our lives, and for this, order, 
method, taste, judgment, are essential. 
Those who would follow out the true 
principle of economy would often find 
themselves in opposition to accepted no- 
tions as to what iseconomical. Increased 
rather than lessened expenditure — the 
sacrifice of secondary considerations for 
the attainment of one great.aim, is some- 
times the only course by which to secure 
success. 

A certain horticulturist of Holland — 
the land of fruit and floral marvels, which 
bore the “ Black Tulip,” rare as the rara 
avis in terris, once invited some English 
visitors to judge by taste as well as sight 
of the produce of his far-famed orchard. 
There, luscious fories of bough and bush 
were allowed to ripen, fall, and lie in pro- 
fusion all around, the welcome spoil of 
every fresh comer. Not the slightest 
heed was given to this seeming waste by 
the owner, who, when some one com- 
mented on the market-value of the un- 
stored abundance, exclaimed, “I would 
give the whole produce of the place for a 
single strawberry of the kind I want, 
which I still hope to present to the delight 
of the world.” His experiments to secure 
a novelty succeeded, and the demand for 
his discovery was a speedy recompense 
for whatever else had been forfeited. 
Without advocating the expediency of 
burning down a cottage in order to roast 
a pig, it is certain that outlay is some- 
times indispensable to gain, and “ never 
to venture is never to have.” Mistakes 
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of a very injurious kind causing annoy- 
ance to every member of a household, not 
unfrequently arise from false notions of 
economy. Undue stress is laid upon trifles, 
indulgence in which, however, conduces 
materially to the ease and pleasantness of 
daily life, while the main causes constitut- 
ing extravagance, that is to say, expendi- 
ture to which our means are inadequate, 
are left out of sight. Heedis given to the 
“anise and cummin ” while mightier mat- 
ters are neglected, and thus, to borrow a 
journalistic phrase just now in vogue, a 
“harassing legislation” is the order of 
the home rule exercised. With some in- 
flexible housewives it is a boast that they 
never allow fires in the sitting-rooms 
after the oak-apple is formed on the tree ; 
and so in our crude spring seasons with 
an east wind blowing through every 
cranny, a family group is doomed to shiv- 
er, and the result is influenza and a 
doctor’s bill exceeding the cost of a 
ton of coal. But the lady, unconvinced 
of the fallacy of the dogmas, assigns the 
responsibility to the weather, “It is so 
inclement, you see.” 

There is, in some households, an es- 
pecial observance of the twilight, at which 
hour a sort of curfew prevails, and a tem- 
porary cessation of employment is in- 
sisted on for the purpose of saving an 
inappreciable amount of gas or oil. The 
waste of that greatest treasure — time, is 
not considered. Within some other four 
walls, cold mutton is still a tradition, and 

ersistently appears at that ill-starred 
juncture known as “washing-day.” A 
neighbouring laundry and _ reasonable 
terms, will not induce a certain type of 
womanhood to rid her house of the steam 
and the scent of soapsuds ; notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrance of her husband, and 
the fact that he invariably has particular 
business in town on those ominous occa- 
sions, the practice is continued. The 
domestic atmosphere is, in a twofold 
sense, made an offence instead of an 
attraction, and all this, because to have 
the “ washing done at home,” is economi- 
cal. Does a wife gain by dissenting from 


so simple a wish of her husband’s, and is 
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there, indeed, any profit in the whole 


transaction? Probably, more is spent 
through absence on “particular busi- 
ness,” than is saved in the scullery at 
home. A lady of the penny-wise persua- 
sion arrays herself in her smartest to 
make a morning call upon a friend, living, 
perhaps, at the distance of two or three 
miles. Overtaken by a sharp shower, 
midway on her return, she is invited by 
the driver of a cab to shelter her spark- 
ling apparel within it; but “cabs are so 
expensive,” she mentally exclaims, and 
hastens on to reach home in the guise of 
a misérable, but blind to the fact that 
she has spoilt five pounds’ worth of finery 
in order to save half-a-crown! There is 
in truth nothing more tiresome or more 
pernicious than the results practically of 
misconceptions respecting economy. As 
in a State, so in a household, which is 
government on a diminutive scale, lesser 
considerations should yield to greater, 
and “saving” at the expense of objects 
infinitely important, is a waste of that 
which is invaluable, and not to be atoned 
for. Instead of this, Lucullian luxuries 
of the palate are perhaps indulged in, and 
take precedence of all other requirements 
which should be represented in the ex- 
penditure of an income sufficient to cover 
all reasonable necessities, but not one 
excess. A shabby suit and a squalid 
abode are the results of disproportionate 
outlay. In some instances, a heavy rent 
is paid, and an irreproachable exterior of 
the “family mansion” is maintained to 
the detriment of health, abundance, and 
ease within. The nursery dinner con- 
sists of rice or bread-pudding only, beer 
is denounced as plebeian, a full glass of 
wine is an impropriety; and niggardli- 
ness at all points prevails. Consistency 
is disregarded for the sake of ostentatious 
display: but so long as we sacrifice mat- 
ters of higher moment to the vanity of 
costly appointments in households, and 
outside show, so long shall we be losers, 
though practising a thousand mean con- 
trivances which claim for them the merit 
of economizing. 











